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Being of the shunt type, the Kent RS/C steam 
meter is simple in itself, and simple to install. 
It can be put in the run of the main, or in a 
Shunt by-pass across an orifice ina large 
main. A particular feature is its suitability for 
checking steam consumption of individual 
departments or machines. Slow pulsa- 
tions amounting to as much as 90 per 
cent. of the range, do not affect the” 
accuracy of integration. 


The meter is suitable also for air. 
GEORGE KENT'LTD 
\. «LUTON AND LONDON 
SN 
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| THE KENT RS/C METER 
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| <K.M.” Fiow!Meter for 
} all fluids. 





























BAKELAQUE| 
PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


™ for acid-proof coatings 
—™ for abrasive wheels 
®@ for electrical insulation 
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give OLD OIL) 


With Wells’ Waste- N 
Oll Filter you can use 
your oil several times 
over and change it more often. A 
thoroughly reliable supply of oil is 
assured with the use of Wells’ 
Special Filter Pads which work in 
conjunction with Wells’ Patent 
Syphon Feed. 
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' ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. 
= Est. 1868 

© HOPWOOD STREET MILL, 
> PRESTON, ENG. 


Baas Oat —s. 
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A.C.WELLS 






& CO. LTD Write for fuller 


P.O. Box 5 HYDE CHESHIRE | Particulars of 
Phone : Hyde 953 these oil filters. 
Grams: Unbreakable HYDE 
























B RITISHS TEAMS PECIALTIESL 1D.” Jam 


WHARF STREET, LEICESTER 












LEICESTER, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, WHISTON, GLASGOW, 
BRISTOL, MANCHESTER AND NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE 




































THE CHEMICAL AGE 


| «SPECIAL PURPOSE VESSELS 
by OXLEY 


tor the , five: Industries 


Oxley undertake the manu- 
facture of plant for special 
purposes, whether in welded 
or riveted construction, in 
mild or stainless steels. to 
customers’ requirements. 

We have a very 


wide experience 
in such work. 
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HUNSLET, LEEDS, 10 


Tel: LEEDS 32521 London Office : 
anaes OXBROS. LEEDS Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
, ° Tel,: London Wall 3731 *Grams,: “‘Asbengpro, Stock, London 
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For BULK POWDERS & LIQUIDS 


Sieel | E> || and 
D1 MMs >| —iegs 


», TODD 
BROS. 


(ST. HELENS & WIDNES) 


ae a 
St. Helens 327! 
Telephones: widnes 2267. 
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HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC & POWER PRESSES 
CHEMICAL PLANT 
RUBBER MACHINERY 
WELDED FABRICATION WORK 
CLASS ‘‘A”” PRESSURE VESSELS 
SHELL TYPE BOILERS 
STEAM RAISING EQUIPMENT 





A SPECIAL HIGH EFFICIENC YgPOWDER MIXER 
Supplied in a wide rangegof sizes for a ‘wide variety of trades 


FOSTER YATES & THOM LTD 


Heavy Precision Engineers 


BLACKBURN ENGLAND 














Cpr 4 Yestamin is pure, dried, de-bittered 
Yeast—richest in Vitamins Bl and 

YE S B2 — with a 40 per cent Protein 
content. It adds greatly to Food 

, Value, and imparts an appetising, 

piquant flavour that results in 

increased demand for your Processed 
YES ye, Fos 
gd Ve Vitamin Bi .. 2.10 mgms. per o 


Riboflavin (82) 1.45 mgms. per oz. 


Niacin 9.50 mgems, per oz 


*YESTAMIN 


BRAND OF PURE DRIED YEAST 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO. LTD., BURTON-ON-TRENT 
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with Plates of Cast /ron, 
Wood, or Special Metal, 
fo suit varying requirements. 





MAKERS 
OF 


iCENTRIFUGALS. 

FILM DRYERS, 

FILTER PRESSES. 

ROTARY DRYERS. 

JOHNSTONE 
0) 344-59 


TELEPHONES 
NOTTINGHAM 75127 
(2 LINES) 
WHITEHALL 5931-2 





- all kinds | : peaishe 
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i MANLOVE 


7 Allott = 


ENGINEERS NOTTINCHAM. TELEGRAMS 
* MANLOVES. NOTTM.” 


“ MANLOVES. PARL, 


LONDON OFFICE .- 


4| & 42 Parliament Sc. Westmins ster, S.W.1 
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INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS 
ANILINE DYES 
FAST BASES FOR ICE COLOURS 


Benzol, Nitrobenzol, Binitrobenzol, Nitronaphthalene, Binitronaphthalene, Xylol, Nitroxylol, Binitroxylol 
Xylidine, Toluol Ortho & Para Nitrotoluol, Binitrotoluo! (All Grades) 
Para Nitro Ortho Toluidine, Meta Nitro Para Toluidine 
ORTHO TOLUIDINE PARA TOLUIDINE 


Extensive Range of Oil Colours, Acid Colours, Basic Colours, Direct Colours, Pigment Colours, 
Azoic Colours for Wool, also Colours suitable for all Trades 
META TOLUYLENE DIAMINE META PHENYLENE DIAMINE 


JOHN W. LEITCH & CO., LTD. 


MILNSBRIDGE CHEMICAL WORKS 
199.190 MILNSBRIDGE HUDDERSFIELD Telegrams : 


LEITCH MILNSBRIDGE 











INDIA SCOTLAND CANADA 
Khatau Valabhdas & Co., Kirkpatrick & Lauder Led.., Prescott & Co., Regd. 
Vadgadi Bombay. 180, Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2 774, St. Paul St. West, Montreal 
"ups se laanaaaeatiamamn anes 


oe ae 


ALLAN TOI N For medicinal and synthetic uses. 
ALLOXANTIN For organic syntheses and as a raw material 


for the manufacture of riboflavin. 













HYDE AZINE SULPH ATE One of the most power- 


ful reducing agents. 
Used in rare-metal refining, and as an anti- 
oxidant in light-metal fluxing and soldering. 


0 -TOLYL THIOU RE A and other aromatic derivatives 


of Thiourea. 


RUBIDIUM SALTS For the manufacture of thermionic 


and photo-sensitive valves. 


i>, ip Ln ti Ap Ap Ain Ain Air Ain Ai 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 
Telephone: Loughborough 2292 
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ATHOLE G. ALLEN (Stockton) LTD. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Telephone : 
STOCKTON 6375 (3 lines) CO. DURHAM 


Telegrams : 
Chemicals, Stockton-on-Tees 


Manufacturers of 





TOLUENE NITRATION PRODUCTS 
BARIUM CHLORIDE and BARYTES 


FERRIC CHLORIDE and 
FERROUS CHLORIDE 





We regret it is not possible at present 
to accept all orders offered. 


The existing Coal Shortage difficulties 

are mitigated now that our long-stand- 

ing plans have reached maturity, and 

we have OIL FIRING equipment 
functioning. 





NON-MEMBERS OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
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FOR MANY filtration jobs the continuous rotary vacuum filter, 
whether drum or disc type, offers distinct advantages. With it, 
operating conditions may be closely controlled and a uniform product 
ensured. The above illustration shows four such units fitted with 
cake-washing arrangements, whereby a high degree of solute removal 
may be obtained, utilizing the counter-current method in cases where 
economy of wash water or solution is desirable. With this type 
of filter, labour costs are reduced to a minimum. 


FOR DILUTE pulps which cannot readily be concentrated by 
gravity or for pulps which require a higher filter pressure, the 
Sweetland Filter offers many of the advantages of the Oliver Filter. 
Owing to its unique design a high washing efficiency can be obtained, 
while the rapid cake discharge feature greatly reduces labour costs. 


ENGINEERS 


- 


INVESTIGATION MM EQUIPMENT Mm SERVICE am 








DORR OLIVER CO., LTD., ABFORD HOUSE, WILTON ROAD, LONDON, &.W.1. 
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PLANTER A MMB NE DE AE Boa RR i EB SE ABR a BBC I 
CHEMISTRY TO THE AID OF INDUSTRY 





In the increasingly chemical 
trend of modern industry 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTS LTD 

offer to present or prospective 
users of synthetic solvents 
information and guidance 

based on world-scale 
research. Although solvents 
are in short supply 


enquiries are invited for 


ACETONE e METHYL ETHYL KETONE 
METHYL ISOBUTYL KETONE e DIACETONE ALCOHOL 
ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL e NORMAL BUTYL ALCOHOL 
SECONDARY BUTYL ALCOHOL e TERTIARY BUTYL ALCOHOL 
ISOPROPYL ETHER e ETHYL ACETATE 
NORMAL BUTYL ACETATE 


® 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTS LTD 
NEW ADDRESS: 112 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: TEMPLE BAR 4455 


MANCHESTER OFFICE: 4 ST. MARY’S PARSONAGE, MANCHESTER 3. BLACKFRIARS 0097 
EE CS IS i SPLINE EEOC BISA BE IE ES II 
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““Nerflex’’ Utensils are constructed to with- 
stand hard wear under the most severe con- 
ditions. They have a shock-absorbing core of 
stout fabric, and are fitted with strong handles 
and reinforced at all vital points: their 
flexible nature eliminates the risk of breakage. 
By using “‘Nerflex’’ Utensils it is possible to 
overcome many difficulties encountered in the 
handling of small quantities of 
corrosive fluids. 
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Flexible nature eliminates 
risk of breakage 
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ty DUNLOP 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (GENERAL RUBBER GOODS DIVISION) 
WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE: CAMBRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER 


LONDON: BIRMINGHAM: 

Clerkenwell House, Clerkenwell Green, E.C.1 Dunlop House, Livery Street, 3 
LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW: 

24, Cornhill, Park Lane, | 48-60 and 70-78, North Wallace Street, C.4 
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WHEN THE EXPERIMENT 


To translate laboratory 
precision into factory 
production presupposes 
adequate equipment in 
both spheres. 


NT 


Cannon\Glass-lined 
Plant proves the 
original ‘experiment 
time and time again— 
with a ‘consistent 
regularity \that is in 
itself a tribute to 
the quality of 
cares: 4 


PRODUCTION 





on Office: Chemical Plant Departmen 


Londo 
57 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telephone:,ABBey , 2708 “2 lines) 
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Tuis apparatus has been de- 
signed to supply the need for a robust, 
self-contained potentiometric titration 
apparatus which is sufficiently simple to 
be used in routine testing by unskilled 
operators, and is yet capable of meeting 


the requirements of the 
research chemist. 

The apparatus is operated from the 50 
cycle supply mains and the end point is 
detected by a “‘ Magic Eye” indicator. 
Thus there are no batteries to be replaced 
and no delicate galvanometer to be 
damaged by mechanical shocks or 
electrical overloads. A special circuit 
eliminates all possibility of drift during 
a titration, and changes of mains 
supply voltage do not give rise to any 
inaccuracies. Write for descriptive 
leaflet MC.522. 


industrial 





MULLARID WIRELESS SERVICE COMPANY LTD. 
| CENTURY HOUSE, 


SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.C.2 
(149) 
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ETHYL 
CHLORACETATE~ 


a 


Ethyl Chloracetate - M&B is suggested as an intermediate 


with a wide range of uses in organic syntheses, in par- 


ticular for the preparation of substituted acetic acids 


such as AMINOACETIC ACID, BETAINE, HYDANTOINS. 


PROPERTIES : 


Colourless or slightly yellow liquid. 

Insoluble in water. 

Soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Specific Gravity —1.16-1.17 at 15°C. 

Boiling Range — 90%, distils between 142°- 152°C. 


Other M & B Intermediates include: 
ETHYL CYANACETATE, CHLORACETAMIDE 


enquiries to: 


CH 3029 


—_ = 





MAY & BAKER LTD. 
DAGENHAM 
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TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEMS 


FLUID — 


ARE BUILT BY KESTNER’S FOR 


MELTING, CONVEYING, PROGESSING, 
AND HEAT TREATMENT of 


RESINS, VARNISH, ‘TAR, CHEMICALS, 
GREASE, BITUMEN, PITCH, LEAD, etc. 


mua SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES AXE 
. § 


HIGH THERMAL EFFICIENCY 

EVEN TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTION 
AUTOMATIC & THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 
ELIMINATION OF FIRE RISK 

NO HIGH PRESSURES 








Full particulars from: 


KESTNER? S 


Chemical Engineers - 5 GROSVENOR GDNS., LONDON, S.W.| 


























40 years’ experience 
enables us to supply 


| BELTING 


2 and 
ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


of 
Superlative Quality 
LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 


FRANCIS W. BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent 
HARRIS & Co. Ltd. wicticn? 
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A Rotary Drier 25 ft. long, 4 ft. 6 in. 
internal diameter, constructed of 
nickel clad steel, claimed to be the 
largest all electrically welded nickel 
clad machine made in Britain. 


For nearly half a century, John Thompsons of Dudley have been pioneering 
in new ways of doing things in design and fabrication of all types of 
Chemical Plant in all types of metals. 


MILDY¥or STAINLESS STEEL, MONEL or ICONEL, NICKEL-CLAD STEEL, 
HOMOGENOUS LEAD-LINED STEEL, RUBBER-LINED STEEL and other 
special materials. 


To-day, John Thompsons of Dudley pride themselves more than ever 
on their ability to solve seemingly insoluble problems which occur daily in 
the Chemical Industry. 


John] hompson 
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Chemical Engineering Department DUDLEY (worcs.) 
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Wherever Rozalex is 
used it inspires con- 
fidence in avoiding 
dermatitis. 

This relieves 
workers of undue 
anxiety, and thus 
promotes a feeling 
of security which 
is reflected in in- 
creased production. 


APPLIED BEFORE WORK 


TVPHOX 


TITANIUM POTASSIUM 
OXALATE 


IDEAL MORDANTS FOR 
LEATHER DYEING 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD. 


NATIONAL BUILDINGS ST. MARY'S PARSONAGE 


MANCHESTER, 3 


LONDON OFFICE: 778/760 SALISBURY HOUSE EC2 


®@ TL3 












PREVENTS DERMATITIS 


ROZALEX LIMITED - 10 NORFOLK STREET - MANCHESTER | 





























TELEPHONE : 
| HOLBORN 0372 (3 LINES) 











GRAMS : INLAND : 


OLEUM NITRIC 
(ALL STRENGTHS) 
SULPHURIC DIPPING & MIXED 
BATTERY WORKS DISTILLED 
HYDROCHLORIC | SILVERTOWN, E.16. WATER 
(MURIATIC) (PURE) 


FOREIGN : 











SPENCER CHAPMAN X MESSEL L” 
33, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2, 


* HYDROCHLORIC, HOLB, LONDON.” 
“HYDROCHLORIC, LONDON.”’ 
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HYDRAULIC, ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC 
AND PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 
FOR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 


ADJUSTABLE RELIEF VALVE TYPE F 7302/12 





Pressure Range 200—1,200 P.S.I., and 1,000—3,000 P.S.I. 


These valves are suitable for flows up to 3 gallons per minute. Supplied 
with a direct’ reading pressure indicator to special order only. 
Hand wheel optional. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR LEAFLET*No. 863 


ELECTRO-HYDRAULICS LTD. 
Liverpool Road Warrington 


Tele.: Warrington 2244 Teleg.: ‘*‘ Hydraulics,’’ Warrington 





Designers and Manufacturers of Aircraft Undercarriages. 
Hydraulic, Electro-Hydraulic and Pneumatic Equipment. 
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ACID 


AMMONIUM BIFLUORIDE 
ACCUMULATOR ACID 
SODIUM FLUORIDE 
FLUORIDES 


Also Specially Pure Hydro- 
chloric, Nitric and Sulphuric 
ACIDS FOR ANALYSIS 





JAMES WILKINSON & SON, Ltd. 
TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD 


Telegrams: “Chemicals, Sheffieid’’ Phone: 41208-9 
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HYDROFLUORIC 








Do you know 


that you can have electric 
clocks which do not depend 
on the electric supply for 
their time keeping or for 
their continuity of operation. 


Supplied for industrial 
and commercial purposes. 


Write for full particulars and technical 
details, 


THE 
SYNCHRONOME CO. LTD. 


ABBEY ELECTRIC CLOCK WORKS, 


MOUNT PLEASANT, ALPERTON, 
MIDDX. 


Telephone: WEMBLEY 3643 








uncess J 


gives a runs \ 


efween regeneration 


Z| iin. % 








ig CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 
Mirfield - Yorkshire - England 








BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 


68-72. WORSEFERRY ROAD . WESTMINSTER. S.WI. Tel: ABBey 1868 
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CHEMICAL 
PLANT 


Newton Chambers specialise in the design and 
manufacture of all types of plant for application 
to the Chemical Industries. 











Expert advice is always at your disposal. 


_ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 





TOP RIGHT. Jacketed Paddle Mixer 
2 CENTRE. Retorts in Heat-Resisting 
' ) Cast Iron. 
; ) is LOWER LEFT. Sulphur Burner. 


NEWTON CHAMBERS 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & Co. Ltd., THORNCLIFFE, Nr. SHEFFIELD 


LONDON OFFICE: GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR $Q., LONDON, sn ow 
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There's nothing like a 


* JUBILEE” 


to ensure 
perfect 
satisfaction 


USED EXTENSIVELY 
THROUGHOUT THE 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 





Remember the Name— 
‘“ JUBILEE ’’’ WORM DRIVE HOSE CLIPS 


L. ROBINSON & CO. 
6, LONDON CHAMBERS, 


GILLINGHAM - KENT 

















Does it need MOVING P 


THEN CONSULT 


REVILLCARTER 


& CO. 








OTLEY ROAD - SHIPLEY - YORKS 


TELEPHONE: SHIPLEY 358 TELEGRAMS: “* REVCAR,’* SHIPLEY 


eee ae 
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for PERMUTIT'S 


NANTED 
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ION EXCHANGERS 


‘© ZEO-KARB” and “ DE-ACIDITE” 


CATION AND ANION EXCHANGE MATERIALS 


When a product is being developed, the 
presence of small quantities of impurities 
may be giving you trouble and your pro- 
blem may be how to eliminate these, or 
part of them, from the finished product. 
Similarly you may have small amounts of 
valuable substances in very dilute solution 
which could be worked up if they could be 
made available in more concentrated form. 
PERMUTIT Cation and Anion Exchang- 
ers, known as “Zeo-Karb” and “ De- 
Acidite”, have many applications in 
problems of this kind, some of which are 


already known, whilst others are being 


Write to 


discovered every week. If you are one of 
those who have always considered [on 
Exchange only in terms of water treat- 
ment,, PERMUTIT lon Exchange 
materials can open up a new field of 
application in the removal of deleterious 
ions or in the recovery and concentration 
of valuable ions without the necessity for 
evaporation or application of heat. 

We ask you to write and tell us of any 
problem in which you _ think these 
materials may be of assistance, and our 
Research Laboratory will give you experi- 
enced and intelligent co-operation. 


The PERMUTIT Company Limited 


Dept. V.A. Permutit House, 


Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.4 


Telephone : CHiswick 6431 
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HOW TO CATCH A PYROGEN 


When bloed infusions were given to wounded soldiers, the authorities 





found that the injection of blood plasma mixed with distilled water caused the 
patient’s temperature to rise for a short time. The trouble arose from the presence 
of Pyrogens in the water— impurities that could not be removed even by distillation. The 


Pyrogens were trapped, however, when the distilled water was filtered through active carbon 





and the patients no longer suffered increased temperatures. 


Any manufacturer who feels feverish about filtration 4 U T Cc L | t - Fe 


difficulties, can get his temperature down to normal by 


remembering the industrial uses of active carbon in s Pp a A K a] A he 


removing unwanted discoloration, smells or impurities. 











SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
LONDON. OFFICE: GODLIMAN HOUSE, GODLIMAN S8T., E.C.4. PHONE: CITY 9284 
Vianufacturers of all grades of Active Carbon for Adsorption purposes, Decolourising, Water Purifica- 
tion and Dechlorination, Medicinal purposes and Depyrogenising. 
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real proof of the 


reliability of Robey products is 



















their actual performance in many 
countries, under widely different 
climatic conditions. 

From the gold mines of South 
Africa, the fibre factories of East 
Africa, from Australia, South 
America, Portugal, Kenya, and from 
the mines, quarries, power houses 
and factories of Britain come 
tributes to the consistently high 


performance of Robey plant. 





Robey products include 


OIL ENGINES 
MINING PLANT 
FIBRE MACHINERY 
STEAM ENGINES 
ROAD & QUARRY PLANT 
BOILERS 

phy 


pail Wants 3 
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LODGE COTTRELL 


ELECTROFILTERS 
CLEAN GAS 






 @ 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RECOVERY 
OF DUSTS AND FUMES FROM 
INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
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“/ “Annual Sub: 6s. 
No, "1443 8 ‘March, 1947 spree, aetna 
‘Elementary Economics 
Hk: Government White Paper facts are simple. We have an: effective 
‘*EKconomic Survey for 1947"" is an im. labour force, divided between the military, 


portant document which derives its value 
trom being a public statement of facts that 
have long been known to everyone who has 
studied the economics of our financial pos. 
tion. The value of the survey is enhanced 
by linkage with official figures which Jend 
point to the general principles. Its effect 
will depend upon how far the lessons it 


teaches reach their target and sink into the 


consciousness of every individual in this 
country. We might single out the Trade 
Unions as espec ially in need of Jearning 
this lesson; a Continental friend has late ly 
expressed the opinion to us that British 
trade unions are in their ideas and policies 
20 years out of date and 20 years behind 
their Continental colleagues who have now 
come round to the view that hard work 
and high production 
are essential for pros- 


On Other Pages 


industry, distribution, utilities, public ser- 
vice (i.e., government) and so forth, ot 
about 20 million people. Those people 
produce goods and services “* to the value 
of well over £8,500 millions a year.’’- Out 
of this must be provided all the goods and 
services required by our population of 45 
millions, and in addition the goods and ser- 
vices supplied by us to the rest of the 
world. 

In this country we are short of almost 
every commodity; we “have to repair the 
ravages of war; we have to overtake the 
repairs and replacements that have been 
neglected since 1939. Above all we are 
dependent on exports to pay for the food 
and raw materials that we must buy from 
abroad ; the realisation of so many overse:s 
investments has so re- 
duced our invisible ex- 


ee 








perity in contrast with 
British union claims for 
fewer work hours and 
higher pay. 

THe CnHemican AGE 
welcomes the official 
publication of the facts 
as well as many of the 
opinions expressed in 
the White Paper, for 


they are in line with 
what we have been 
preaching during and 


ever since the depres- 
sion of the early 1930's. 
While the facts are not 
in dispute, however, the 
principles require more 
searching analysis, The 


A Century of Chemistry 283 ports that we must now 
Fuel Economy in Small Fac paekie IR4 sell abroad far more 
Dehydration with Alumina 98h than we have ever 
Oil from Natural Gas ... 286 done before. In the 
Transjordan Mineral Resources 287 words of the White 
se ie Industry = Paper, ‘* above all, our 
ee « SaSeeree 2 re <= ae ee tional existence de- 
rn. * uels from National ais euniba 9 upon . imports, 
Peat Industry for ‘Scotland 993 Which means that the 
Wax from Peat _... 293 goods we export in re- 
Chemist’s Bookshelf 295 turn must compete with 
U.S. Mineral Resources 296 the rest of the world in 
Next Week’s Events ae 297 price, quality and de- 
Indian Chemical ston a sign, and that our in- 
Home News Teme... agp. Custty_ must adapt it 
Overseas News Items 300 self rapidly to changes 
Commercial Intelligence 301 in world markets. 
Stocks and Shares 3092 The over-riding facts. 
Chemical Prices 304 are that at the present 
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time there is a large excess of requirements 
over resources and that we are rapidly 
heading for bankruptcy because we are re- 
ceiving from abroad far more in value than 
we can pay for by the goods and services 
that we export. Our deficit in 1946 was 
£450 million—a staggering sum, equiva- 
lent to £10 for every man, woman and 
child in the country. 

What is the answer to this grave situa- 
tion? The White Paper has been widely 
criticised on the ground that it does not 
put forward any constructive proposals for 
the solution of our difficulties. We doubt 
if that is its function. Scattered through 
the document are hints in plenty. Let us 
examine some possible steps. 

First among these we place a sentence 
or two tucked away inconspicuously as if 
its authors were fearful of giving them pro- 
minence : ** we shall not attain the objec- 
tives without an increase of output per 
man-year. . . . It is clear that there is 
room for improvement and that a relatively 
small improvement all round can have a 
Lig effect on the total national production. 
In the longer view increased output per 
man-year is the only way to expand pro- 
duction and the standard of living. ‘The 
way to effect this is by the organised com- 
bined effort of men, management and 
machines.’’ 

Increased cutput, however, is not to be 
secured only by hard manual work. As 
the passage quoted above reminds us, it is 
also a matter of machines, and that in- 
cludes plant. Without plant and machin. 
ery men cannot work. Without good plant 
and good machinery their output must be 
lower than it need be. It is on this score 
that we disagree fundamentally with the 
Government policy. It is inferred over 
and over again that because there is general 
searcity we must choose what we would 
have and go short of the rest. That atti- 
tude has always been typical of the present) 
government’s policy. They have one 
motto only: “‘ Ration.’’ They legislate 
only for scarcity; never for plenty.  Be- 
cause of the shortages perpetuated by this 
policy, the will to work hard has departed 
from those who like to spend their money 
as they get it. It is not true to hold that 
because our labour force is limited we can- 
not increase production all along the line. 
Mechanisation can achieve astonishingly 
high outputs a man-year. In this country 
we employ about 3} h.p. per worker; in 
America the figure is 64. We have far io 
go before we are fully mechanised. We 
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want the plant to do this. Mechanisation 
requires power; power involves coal and 
generating plant. The experience of this 
winter has proved to everyone that we 
have neither. It takes four years to build 
au power station to-day; it took two years 
before the war. Can’t we cut the red tape 
now and build in two years? Coal, steel, 
plant, machinery—these are the necessities 
for high production. These should be the 
nation’s highest priorities. 

What else do we find? It is admitted 
in the White Paper that at a pinch we can 


do without more houses for a time, but, 


that our national existence becomes quite 
impossible without enough coal and elec- 
tric power. There is a vast programme of 
300,000 new houses for 1947, but the 
amount of capital equipment and mainten- 
ance work (other than work on houses) is 
to exceed that of a normal pre-war year by 
only 15 per cent. Surely new plant and 
machinery for use in this country should 
now come first. Give us the means for 
high rates of production, then we can pro- 
duce the goods. The chemical industry is 
called upon to increase its exports. But 
at the same time a large part of the chemi- 
eal plant made in this country is being 
exported. Which is better: to export a 
plant or to build the plant for curselves 
and go on exporting the chemicals it pro- 
duces year after year? 

When we have increased the rate of pro- 
duction, we must not allow our increased 
income to be frittered away in increased 
wages or profits. Low cost of production 
is and will remain a matter of first impor- 
tance in our export drive. We hope that 
everyone will take to heart a passage im 
the report which emphasises this fact : ** It 
is essential that costs and prices should be 
held steady and if possible reduced and 
therefore that, while the Government ad- 
heres to its long-term objective of raising 
the standard of living of the people, any 
further general increases in wages and 
profits must be accompanied by a corres- 
ponding increase in production.’ 

We are pleased that the Labour Govern- 
ment has at last been converted to the 
view that a halt must now be called to the 
demands for higher wages unless there is 
a correspondingly increased output. But 
the government itself has to bear a large 
part of the blame for the workers’ belief 
that they can continue to receive higher 
wages for less work. For years the Labour 
Party has been feeding the worker on pro- 
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paganda to the effect that employers were 
making fabulous fortunes while the workers 
were being exploited. It will be difficult 
for the workers to get accustomed to the 
idea that the pockets of the employers 
(whether they be State or private) are not 
bottomless, and that there is a limit, set 
by inexorable economic laws, to the wages 
which can be paid to them. 

There is one way, however, in which in- 


creased wages can be obtained by the 
workers. That is by a return to piece- 
work. In many industries the system ol 


hourly or weekly rates of pay shields the 
lazy worker, the dead-wood of industry, 
who obtain as much money as the hard- 
working and conscientious man. A return 
to piece-work in these industries, would, 
we think, quickly show increased produc: 
tion both from the good workman, who 
would be able to earn and produce more, 
and also from the work-dodgers who would 
have to put their backs into it so as to earn 
a living. We know the unions are vehem- 
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ently opposed to the idea of piece-work, 
and we appreciate some of their objections. 
But this is no time for finicky tinkering. 
The unions must give as well as receive. 
On the government side, no more mistakes 
must be made, and no industrial conflict 
allowed to develop. 

Nothing less than our existence is at 
stake. There is now no place for indus- 
trial arrangements which restrict produc- 
tion, prices or employment. Henceforth 
we must plan for high production and 
plenty. |More people must be put into 
productive work. The greatest single 
change in our population is an increase in 
the number of ‘* Public Services,’’ which 
includes the Civil Service, from 1,465,000 
in June, 1939, to 2,130,000 in December, 
1946. Why not make a start by putting 
700.000 of these back into industry? Stop 
nationalisation and put first things first. 
But above all, industry says to the Govern- 
ment: ‘‘ Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job.’’ 





NOTES AND 


AFRICAN LEAD PROSPECTS 


een suggestion made here recently 
that the opening up of new areas of 
Tanganyika and other African territories 
by the Government scheme to produce 
groundnuts on a vast scale is capable of 
conferring on British industries benefits 
unconnected with an improved supply of 
vegetable oil is confirmed in the course of 
a detailed survey of one of the groundnut 
regions by the South African Mining and 
Kngineerting Journal. Tanganyika, in 
addition to the well-developed gold and 
diamond mining industry—of which the 
latter’s exports in the first half of last year 
were worth £521,000—has large and only 
partially developed resources of mica of 
several kinds, of tin, which would have 
been much more fully exploited had there 
been proper communications, and of kaolin, 
coal and lead. The last is probably the 
most important of all, in the light of the 
recent discovery in Western Tanganyika 
of lead ore deposits, estimated to be the 
largest found anywhere in the last 20 


years. The potential output of lead from 
this one region has been provisionally 


‘alued at £750,000 a year and other 
minerals in the area are expected to yield 
an equal value when new roads and docks 
have been built. 


Cc 


COMMENTS 


VERY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


S a mental vacation from such topics 

as man-power and fuel problems, in- 
volving strings of noughts or as many 
asterisks for their expression, it is agreeable 
to dwell in thought for a while on Mr. 
Wheatley, and Mr, E. J. Johnson. The 
former, according to The Times, has been 
for 12 years manager, engineer, stoker, 
meter collector and general clerical assis- 
tant of the Wedmore gasworks in Somerset ; 
Mr. Johnson when he was last in the news 
five years ago was reported to have com- 
bined much the same multiplicity of func- 
tions in one person at the Leyburn (North 
Riding) gasworks. And, lending some 
credence to the adage that it never rains 
but it pours, there is news of the existence 
of yet a third of these versatile gas men 
whose duties, before he retired not long 
ago, included sitting on top of the gasholder 
(with an armchair and the Sunday paper) 
to ensure that local gas pressure was equal 
to the job of cooking the weekly roast. We 
have yet to hear of a chemical manufac- 
turing plant run as a one-man undertaking 
and, recalling some vast ‘‘chemical cities”’ 
in the North West, with their own power, 
light, roads and railways, we are not very 
hopeful that we shall. But this conception 
of undivided responsibility and unwavering 
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which he contracted. 





NDER an order of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE was obliged to cease publication for the two consecutive issues which 
should have appeared on February 22 and March 1. 
are therefore being extended by two weeks; for the price of the annual sub- 
scription, therefore, each subscriber will receive the 52 issues of the journal for 


Invoices for renewals falling due during the month of March, however, had 
already been prepared before the February crisis. 
number of accounts involved and the urgent need to save 
being dispatched without alteration and such subscribers will receive their 
extensions, as promised above, during 1947/48 instead of immediately. 


All subscription orders 


In view of the very large 
per, these are 








trustworthiness suggests another engaging 
aspect of private enterprise in the ultimate 
degree, of which the only common parallel 
is (or used to be) in Wales where ‘‘ Mr. 
Jones the Milk’ and ‘‘ Mr. Lewis the 
Bread *’ were indispensable characters. At 
first sight there seems to be a faint resem- 
blance to this one-man economy in the 
person of the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
busily occupied making optimistic or pessi- 
mistic speeches, wooing the miners, 
erowning Queens of the Coal, and abusing 
the gas and electricity industries for letting 
him get them into a mess, while he was 
working out details for the nationalisation 
of both. 


CHEMICAL HUMOUR 


URING a discussion of humour, a 

chemist of our acquaintance assured 
us that there was no such thing in chemis- 
try. We were not convinced. We thought 
there was plenty of unconscious humour to 
be found in chemical] laboratories and 
works. We resolved to hunt it out for the 





Harold: / haven’t smelt this one yet ! 


amusement xd perhaps instruction of our 
readers. With this end in view we ob- 
tained the services of Harold, the lab boy, 
and Professor Peptic, who make their bow 
at the foot of this page. The heip of other 
personalities, whose activities will likewise 
be portrayed, have also been obtained in 
this search for chemical humour. If you 
recognise some of the characters as belong- 
ing to your particular laboratory or chemi- 
cal works, we can assure you the likeness 
is purely coincidental. But if they do 
think and act as the newcomers to this 
journal, why not tell us about their activi- 


ties? Send along their jokes, the amusing 
situations (although they may not have 


seemed funny at the time) and the mis- 
takes they make. We will illustrate them 
and serve them up for the entertainment 
of your fellow-readers. 





Synthetic Glycerine 
Manufacture in U.S.A. 


HE Shell Chemical Company of 
America has announced plans for the 
construction of a synthetic glycerine plant 
at Houston, Texas. The basic raw materials 
will be propylene, chlorine and caustic soda. 
For some years now, according to Chemi- 
cal Industries, the Shell company has pro- 
duced pilot plant quantities of glycerine by 
the closely controlled chlorhydrination of 
allyl chloride (made by the high-tempera- 
ture chlorination of propylene or allyl alco- 
hel) and the hydrolysis of the chlorhydrins 
to crude glycerol, 

The crude glycerol solution is then evap- 
orated, first in flash evaporators to about 
85 per cent concentration, then distilled 
under vacuum to 99 per cent plus. At a 
suitable point in this rectification, purifica- 
tion by solvent extraction with xylene or 
some such solvent is carried out. 

The commercial production of this chemi- 
cal may lead to new and wider uses for it. 
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A Century of Chemistry 


Commemoration of First Meeting of Chemical 
Society 


T a joint meeting of the Royal Society 
Acs Arts and the Chemical Society at the 
Royal Society of Arts on February 19, to 
commemorate the first meeting of the Chemi- 
cal Society, which took place at the Royal 
Soviety of Arts in 1841, Sir Harold Hart- 
ley, K.C.V.O., M.C., F.R.S., reviewed 
chemical progress in the past hundred years. 

He pointed out that the Society was 
founded just over half a century after 
Lavoisier had given chemistry its modern 
form and laid down the first clear distinc- 
tion between physical and chemical change, 
Dalton’s atomic theory soon followed, and 
made possible the work of Berzelius, the 
great Swede, who for twenty years domi- 
nated chemistry, determining the atomic 
weight of every known element and the com- 
position of many compounds. 


Laying the Foundations 


The younger chemists, Liebig, Waohler 
and Dumas were laying the foundations of 
organic chemistry by making series of deri- 
vatives from natural products. By. 1841 the 
authority of Berzelius was seriously chal- 
lenged, and at the moment when the Chemi- 
cal Society was founded there was a drift 
from theory towards empiricism. The next 
twenty years were ones of bitter controversy, 
the older chemists resenting criticism and 
the yi unger men like Gerhardt and Laurent 
suffering persecution for their views. 

Kach year brought an increasing harvest 
of new compounds, and the great need w1s 
for some new system of classification. Ger- 
hiardt attempted this with his type theory, 
in which all organic compounds derived 
from water, hydrogen, hydrochloric acid 
and ammonia. Kekule’s theory of atom 
linkage enabled him to assign definite struc- 
tures to organic compounds, and in 1869 
Cunnizarro’s treatise led to general agree- 
ment on atomic weights and the number of 
atoms in a molecule. 

During the next forty years chemistry ad- 
vanced on a wide front in the organic, in- 
organic and physical fields. Many new sub- 
stances aud natural products like afizarin 
and indigo were synthesised in the labora- 
tory, and between 1856 and 1900 the number 
of known organic compounds rose from 3000 
to 200,000. 

In 1860 only 60 elements were known and 
little progress ‘had been made in their classi- 
fication. In the eighties, thanks largely to 
vant Hoff, Ostwald and Arrhenius, the new 
subject of physical chemistry took shape. 
Then a quick succession of discoveries gave 
chemists a new conception of the nature of 


the atom. Roentgen’s discovery of X-rays 
in 1895 was followed by Becquerel’s dis- 
covery of radioactivity in 1896, J. J. Thom- 
son’s discovery of the electron, and Madame 
Curie’s isolation of radium in 1898. ‘This 
work was interrupted by the war of 1914, 
when chemists first played an important part 
in the military effort. 

Since 1918 chemistry has progressed on a 
wide front with outstanding success in the 
fields of atomic and molecular structure, 
nuclear physics and isotopes, of the kinetics 
of chemica] action and of the organic chem- 
istry of living processes. 

In the field of organic chemistry the out- 
standing work since 1900 has been on the 
materials and processes of living organisms, 
New techniques—X-rays, chromatography, 
the ultra-centrifuge, microchemistry—have 
made possible the investigation of minute 
quantities of substances. X-rays were of 
decisive help in elucidating the structure of 
the main constituents of living organisms, 
the polysaccharides and the proteins, and 
work on the structure of proteins is begin- 
ning to reveal the processes of growth. Our 
knowledge of the enzymes, vitamins, hor- 
mones and auxins has advanced rapidly, and 
the identification of the vitamins had been 
of profound importance in nutrition. The 
isolation and in some cases the synthesis of 
the hormones has been of great value in 
curative medicine, 


Vital Discoveries 


Triumphs in the chemotherapeutic field 
include the discovery of salvarsan in 1910 
and more recently of the sulphonamides and 
penicillin. DDT and Gammexane are syn- 
thetic. insecticides of outstanding effective- 
ness, 

The chemical industry in 1841 was still 
mainly concerned with the manufacture of 
acids and alkalis, with the extraction of 
sugar and dyestuffs and with various fer- 
mentation processes. 

Perkin’s discovery of mauve in_ 1856 
started a new industry, and later the dis- 
placements of natural by synthetic products 
such as indigo foreshadowed the future; 
synthetic drugs were soon added. In de- 
veloping this new field Germany took the 
lead, 

In the heavy chemical industry Ludwig 
Mond’s successful development of the Solvay 
process in 1873 was the decisive episode in 
chemical engineering. 

The demand for artificial fertilisers was 
a great stimulus to the industry, while elec- 
trolytic methods made possible the produc- 
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tion of metals like aluminium, magnesiur.« 
and sodium. One part of the industry grew 
round the demands for new explosives, and 
another round the peaceful uses of cellulose 
products. 

In the war of 1914 the chemical industry 
was a decisive factor in the supply of ex- 
plosives and fertilisers. The Haber process 
for making ammonia made possible Ger- 
many's long resistance to the blockade, 

In the inter-war period there was not only 
great progress in the development of syn- 
thetics to replace natural products, such as 
nylon and synthetic rubber, but also in the 
processing of vegetable and other foodstuffs 
—<developments of great significance, since 
through them industry is drawing on the 
revenue account instead of the capital ac- 
count of the world’s resources. 

During the second world war chemical in- 
dustry proved its ability to produce what- 





Fuel Economy in 


¢¢Q.UEL Economy in a Small Factory ” 

was the subject of a paper read to the 
institution of Chemical Engineers, North- 
Western Branch, in Manchester, by Mr. 
V. G. Jenner, B.Se., who cited the case of 
a factory which hydrogenated fish and veget- 
able oils for the manufacture of ‘margarine 
and soap. In 1939 the weekly consumption 
was 110 tons of boiler slack, 15 tons of coke 
for the production of producer gas, 45,000 
units of power and 1,100,000 gallons of town’s 
water; a fuel economy campaign resulted in 
a continuous saving of coal which reached 
1100 tons during 1945 and only one, instead 
of two, 8 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft. Lancashire boiler 
Was required to produce 10,200 lb. of steam 
at 120 lb. per sq. in., the steam: fuel ratio 
being 6.9: 1 by weight. 


Means of Saving 


The first economy of 280 tons per year of 
coal was gained by replacing the engine 
driving the boiler fan by a 25 h.p. motor. 
efficient steam distribution was obtained by 
throttling valves and by a balanced steam 
consumption in the process work. A further 
economy of steam used in the coils to pre- 
vent the solidification of hardened fats in 
the pipe-lines was obtained. All mains and 
equipment were maintained at greatest effi- 
ciency, waste hot water was used where 
possible and oil storage tanks were lagged. 
The theoretical and actual consumption of 
steam were compared, using a base tem- 
perature for the raw materials and_ the 
actual fuel consumption per 1000 B.Th.U. 
obtained. A more detailed heat balance 
showed that 450 lb. per hour of steam could 
be saved by the greater use of steam con 


densed during process heating. The gas 
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ever was needed from the available raw 
materials. Developments in the petroleum 
industry were .outstanding, and finally 
chemical engineering made possible the pro- 
duction of the materials needed for the 
atomic bomb, and has opened up vistas of 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, 

Concluding, Sir Harold Hartley said in 
all branches of chemistry we look back on 
a wonderful century of progress, in which 
men of many countries worked with a com- 
mon aim, Yet it is well to contrast their 
achievements with the state of the world 


to-day. How can we apply the knowledge 
chemists have won to soiving world-wide 


malnutrition, an endemic disease, he asked? 
Ifow can we ensure that the same effort is 
devoted to the well-being of the world as 
made chemistry such a potent factor in war? 


Small Factories 


producer was overhauled, worn parts re- 
placed, and was then worked with improved 
efficiency. Attention was given to the effi- 
cient heating of reaction vessels by steam 
coils, to the steam traps on the vessels and 
to the radiation losses from the oil storage 
tanks. 





Factories Allocated 


Among firms to which Government fac 
tories have been allocated are the follow 
iug: Tungsten Manufacturing Co., Ltd.; 
(5790 sq. ft. at Highgate, London; pro- 
pesed production, tungsten wire); British 
Drug Houses, Ltd. (107,500 sq. ft., Poole; 
laboratory chemicals); British Metal Pow- 
ders, Ltd. (5950 sq. ft., Reading; aluminium 
and bronze powders); J. M. Collett & Co., 
rid. {4230 sq. ft., Gloucester; processing of 
sodium sulphate); R, S. Harrison, Ltd. 
(7200 sq. ft., Llanthony, Gloucester; brass 
and aluminium founders); Williams (Houns- 
low), Ltd. (110,500 sq. ft., Burn Hall, near 
Fleetwood; dyestuffs and chemicals) ; 1.C.L., 
Ltd. (28,5000 sq. ft., Clitheroe, Lancs.; 
catalysts); Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. (27,486 
sq. ft., Manchester; rubber lining of acid 
tanks); Crossley Bros., Ltd. (93,500 sq. ft., 
Openshaw iron founding); I.C.1. (Plastics), 
Ltd. (62,400 sq. ft., Rawtenstall; plastics) ; 
Heyden Chemical Corporation (95,000 sq 
[t., Ardrossan, Scotland; penicillin and fine 
chemicais); B.X. Plastics, Ltd. (part of 
50,000 sq. ft., Dundee; plastic moulding 
pewder); International Alloys, Ltd, (84,450 
sq. ft., Maghaberry, N. Ireland; smelting 
aireraft scrap). 
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Dehydration with Activated Alumina 


CTIVATED alumina is capable of ab- 

sorbing moisture from gases and 
vapours at substantially 100 per cent ad- 
sorptive efficiency. Such efficiencies can 
be obtained commercially with adequately 
designed and properly operated equipment. 
The degree of dryness of a gas is sometimes 
expressed in terms of its dew point. A gas 
with a dew point of —40°F. is considered 
commercially dry. However, in large scale 
production equipment, activated alumina 
readily dehydrates gases to dew points 
below —76°C. (—105°F.) equivalent to 
approximately 0.0004 grain of moisture per 
eu. ft, 


Commercial drying with activated alu- 
mina involves the flow of a gas through the 
adsorbent. To express adsorptive efficiency 
in terms of vapour pressure, it is necessary 
to employ dynamic methods of measure- 
ment. When using this procedure it is 
apparent that moisture is adsorbed initially 
at the gas-entrance end of the bed and that 
the activated alumina in this section ap- 
proaches its saturation point before mois- 
ture reaches the gas-exit end of the bed. 
As flow continues, more of the activated 
alumina bed becomes saturated, and even- 
tually in the vicinity of the cxit-end the 
capacity of adsorption is no longer effec- 
tive at substantially 100 per cent efficiency ; 
thus a variable degree of saturation exists 
between the entrance and exit ends. Vapour 
pressures, therefore, must be expressed on 
the basis of the average percentage of 
moisture throughout the bed and the vapour 
pressure of water in the exit gas. 


Heat Liberation 


As moisture is adsorbed ty activated alu- 
mina, heat is liberated. If this heat is re- 
moved, as by embedded cooling coils, acti- 
vated alumina adsorbs moisture at 100 per 
cent efficiency until it has taken up 
between 12 and 14 per cent of its dry weight. 
Beyond this point, it continues to adsorb, 
but at decreasing efficiencies, until satur- 
ated, at which time it contains 20 to 25 per 
cent adsorbed water. If the heat of ad- 
sorption is not removed, a hot zone forms 
at the area of maximum adsorption. This 
hot zone follows the course of adsorption 
from the point where the gas enters the 
bed to the exit, and reduces the capacity of 
activated alumina to adsorb at 100 per cent 
efliciency to as low as 4 or 5 per cent of its 
dry weight. The quantity of heat liber- 
ated in the bed is a function of the con- 
centration of moisture in the gas and the 
heat content of the gas, so that the neces- 
sity for cooling becomes greater with in- 
creasing moisture concentrations. How- 
ever, when gases are dried at elevated pres- 


sures, the heat capacity of the gas is in- 
creased; more heat is carried from the bed 
and the necessity for cooling is decreased. 
For all practical purposes, the heat liber- 
ated during adsorption is usually considered 
as being substantially the same as the heat 
required to vaporise an equal amount of 
water, 


In general, the total weight of moisture 
adsorbed at 100 per cent efficiency by the 
activated alumina in a given apparatus is 
nearly independent of the initial moisture 
concentration of the gas. With a gas of 
higher moisture concentration, a_ slightly 
greater total moisture adsorption at 100 
per cent efficiency is obtained than with a 
gas of lower moisture concentration, but 
within the range usually encountered the 
variation will not be more than about 1 per 
cent. Therefore, the volume of gas dried 
is approximately inversely proportional to 
its initial moisture content. 


Temperature Effects 


The temperature of the gas being dried 
affects the adsorptive capacity of activated 
alumina, since the capacity decreases as the 
temperature of the gas increases. The best 
results are obtained when the bed tem- 
perature is between 32° and 80°F. Acti- 
vated alumina is effective beyond this tem- 
perature range, even up to 212°F., but at 
higher temperatures, the adsorptive 
capacity is reduced markedly. Gases at 
temperatures above 90°F. should be cooled 
before entering the bed and any moisture 
condensed should be trapped out, thus re- 
ducing the burden on the activated alumina. 


Although the adsorption of moisture by 
activated alumina is a surface phenomenon 
and takes place rapidly, an interval is re- 
quired for the moisture to penetrate to the 
inner pores of the adsorbent. The dura- 
tion of the contact between gas and adsor- 
bent has a bearing upon the efficiency of 
adsorption. The contact interval is gov- 
erned by the rate of flow, therefore higher 
flow rates tend to decrease the adsorptive 
efficiency and capacity. Flow rates ap- 
proximating 10 to 20 cu. ft. per hour per 
ib. of activated alumina are suitable for 
the complete drying of commercial gases. 
Higher flow rates can be employed when 
the application does not require complete 
drying of the gas. 


Because of their greater external surface 
area and the greater accessibility of the 
internal pores to the gas, the smaller sizes 
of activated alumina are more effective than 
the larger sizes. Experience has shown that 
there is little practical difference in this 
respect between the two sizes which are 
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commonly used, 4 to 8 and & tu 14 mesh. 

Increasing the height of a bed of. acti- 
vated alumina increases the percentage of 
moisture adsorbed at a given efficiency. In 
general, a height equal to three or four 
times the diameter :s well suited for the 
complete removal of moisture. These di- 
mensions may be changed to meet oiher 
requirements, such as lower resistance to 
fiow. For mechanical reasons, a twu-tower 
system is sometimes preferred to a single 
tower of double height. 

A cylindrical metal container makes a 
satisfactory drying tower for activated alu- 
mina. The granules should be supported 
at the bottom of the tower on a corrosion- 
resistant metallic screen. Activated alu- 
wwina has sufficieat compressive strength to 
prevent crushing and packing and no inter- 
mediate supports are required. The gas to 
be dried is introduced either at the bottom 
or the top of the tower. If velocities are 
high, an upward flow of gas may float the 
particles, and the resulting abrasive action 
of the moving particles will cause some 
dusting; a downward flow of gas is prefer- 
able. For reactivation with hot air or gases 
of combustion, it is desirable that the flow 
be opposite in direction to that during ad- 
sorption, so that if reactivation is incom- 
plete, residual moisture will be left in the 
activated alumina at the moist gas inlet, 
and not at the dry gas outlet, 

For most purposes, steel drying towers 
are satisfactory. When drying gases that 
cause corrosion, it may be necessary to pro- 
tect the steel by galvanising or other coat- 
ings, or to use aluminium, Monel metal, 
or some other material that is resistant to 
the corrosive conditions to which the towers 
are subjected. The towers should be insu- 
lated to conserve heat during reactivation. 
Aluminium foil insulation, because of its 
adaptability and low heat capacity, has 
been found especially suitable for this pur- 
pose. 

When gases contain foreign particles such 
as dust, soot, and carbonaceous products, 
better results can be obtained if such im- 
purities are first freed from the gases. No 
particular loss will be experienced initially 
from the standpoint of moisture adsorption, 
but. after repeated reactivations, the accu- 
mulation of these impurities in the voids 
will increase the resistance to flow, 

When activated alumina ceuses to be 
effective for the adsorption of moisture, it 
can be revived by the application of heat 
to vaporise the adsorbed water. 

Reactivation, or desorption, is carried 
out generally at temperatures between 450° 
and 600°F. Part of the water is driven 
off at temperatures as low as the boiling 
point of water, but a temperature of at 
least 350°F. is required for complete re- 
activation. At higher temperatures, less 
time is required. Temperatures above 
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600°F. permanently impair the adsorptive 
properties of activated alumina. After re- 
activation, activated alumina is comparable 
in every way to the original product, 

The following methods of reactivation 
are in use, the principal differences being 
in the method of supplying the heat to 
the bed : 


(1) Circulation of 
other gas. 

(2)~ Circulation of the combustion pro- 
ducts of an inflammable gas or oil, 

(3) Embedded electrical resistors. 


(4) Embedded pipe coils for circulation 
of steam or hot oil, 


preheated air or 


In the first method, air or other gas, such 
as carbon dioxide or nitrogen, is heated ex- 
ternally and circulated through the tower, 
preferably in the reverse direction to the 
flow of gas during the drying period. In 
order to utilise hot gaseous products of 
combustion, it is necessary to dilute or 
otherwise cool them to the reactivating 
temperature range. When embedded elec- 
trical resistors or pipe coils are employed, a 
current of gas should be passed through 
the tower or a vacuum should be applied 
to carry off the released moisture. 





Oil from Natural Gas 
Plan for Synthesis in U.S. 


HE Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., an affiliate 
of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), is con- 
sidering plans for a large commercial-scale 
Synthol plant to synthesise oil from natural 
gas. The plant will probably be set up in the 
Hugoton gas field of south-western Kansas 
which has estimated reserves of 23 trillion 
cu. ft, and is the largest gas field in the 
U.S. About 100,000,000 cu. ft. per day of 
gas will be processed, yielding approxi- 
mately 6000 barrels per day of high-quality 
petrol and 1000 barrels of distillate fuels. 
The Hugoton plant is being designed to 
process gas of low heating value, unsuited 
for sale as fuel gas. An extensive pipe line 
gathering system and a natural petro! plant 
would provide the dry feed gas, which is 
burned under 300 lb. pressure with oxygen 
to yield synthesis gas with a composition 
controlled to within narrow limits. Oxygen 
is to be produced by fractionating liquid air. 
For each 15,000 cu. ft. of gas charged to 
the plant, one barrel of crude synthetic oil 
and substantial amounts of oxygenated com- 
pounds (including alcohols, ketones, alde- 
hydes, and acids) are produced. The syn- 
thesis reaction is carried on under pressure 
in large fluid type reactors utilising a special 
powdered iron catalyst, 
One step of the Synthol process is based 
on the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis principle. 
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TRANSJORDAN MINERAL RESOURCES 


Commercial Possibilities 


OME speculation has followed the sign- 
S in: of the Turco- Transjordan treaty and 
the report that an economic agreement is 
also to be concluded. In some quarters it 
is considered that the moves foreshadow the 
development of Transjordan which, though 
not rich in minerals in the ordinary sense, 
does possess several minerals, metallic and 
non-metallic, in commercial quantities, and 
has unique resources in the occurrence of 
mineral salts in the Dead Sea, the posses- 
sion of which Transjordan shares equally 
with Palestine. 

Iron ore deposits exist in the Zerqa and 
Ajlun regions. At Mugharat el] Warna they 
were once worked by the Crusaders, as is 
proved by an old furnace below the Crusader 
Castle of Ajlun and the existence of about 
one kilometre of road made from the slag. 
But since that time little prospecting or 
development has been made which would 
give further information on the exact quan- 
tity or quality of these deposits. There 
appear to be several exposures spreading 
over a wide area, the principal known mine 
being at Tel Ekweder—the only one that 
has been more closely examined. There two 
varieties of ore exist, one of a hard compact 
kind, black to dark brown in colour, the 
other more ochreous or limonitic. Analyses 
showed that the hard compact ore is essen- 
tially a haematite of good quality, almost 
suitable for the manufacture of steel by the 
acid process, while the ochreous variety con- 
tains not only calcareous but also siliceous 
matter. Workings which have been experi- 
mentally driven show that at the examined 
Jevel the amount of ore would probably not 
exceed about 200,000 tons of the better and 
the same amount of the inferior quality. 
It is considered that a market could be 
found if cheap transport existed or if the 
deposits, on prospecting, were found to be 
sufficiently large. South of Petra, a vein 
of pure haematite exists, traversing the 
sandstone. The vein is from 5 to 30 c.m. 
in thickness, but the occurrence does not 
suggest quantity in depth. 


Quality if Not Quantity 


Copper is found in the region between 
Safiye and Feinan, mostly in the form of 
veins containing cuprite and malachite. 
Some of the ore attains a high quality, but 
the prospects of finding it in quantity are 
not promising. Manganese ore occurs in 
the Wadi Dana, at the base of the sand- 
stone formation. During the war it was 


worked for the first time and small quan- 
tities of pyrolusite, containing up te 75 per 
cent of manganese 


dioxide, were made 


available for industrial use in Palestine. 
Investigations in the Wadi Dana area show 
that the ore, which is of a high grade, exists 
in quantities under easily workable con- 
ditions. 

In the Zerqa Main area, on the plateau 
which can be seen from the main road, good 
yellow ochre was found, though exposed n 
small quantities only. Analyses have not 
been made as the quality was too variable, 
but the material was ground and tried satis. 
factorily for colour and covering power. 
Minor deposits of ochre also occur at various 
places near the River Zerga and in the lower 
Jordan Valley. Of late some of these are 
being worked and the output, so far only 
a few hundred tons per annum, is sold in 
Palestine. 

Early this century widespread phosphate 
deposits were known to exist at different 
places in the neighbourhood of Amman (the 
capital), Es Salt and el Hasa. In 1911 the 
Turkish Government granted a concesssion 
for the exploitation of the Es Salt stratum 
to a Turco-Italian group which, however, 
never exercised its rights. Under the new 
administration an exploration permit was 
given for the Amman area to the Transjordan 
Phosphate Company and resulted in the 
discovery of rich deposits running into 
millions of tons in the neighbourhood of 
Roseifa, on both sides of the Hejaz railway. 
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There are four beds in this area, varying in 
thickness from a half to two metres, with 
an average content of 70 to 75 per cent of 
tricalcic phosphate. In quality 1t compares 
favourably with the North African phos- 
phate and, being of a pulverulent form with 
but little overburden, is easily mined out 
either by open-cast quarrying or by hori- 
zontal tunnelling. The war caused the 
exploitation of these deposits to be started 
sooner than would normally have been the 
case. When Palestine agriculture faced a 
shortage in fertilisers, phosphate from Trans- 
jordan was brought to Palestine and, under 
a scheme supported by the Palestine Govern- 
ment, production of a  super-phosphate 
fertiliser was begun in 1941. In 1942 3200 
tons of raw-phosphate were exported from 
Transjordan to Palestine, but in 1943 and 
1944 the figure reached 5000 tons per annum. 


Bituminous Deposits 


A pure bitumen is found floating on the 
Dead Sea and deposited at various points 
of its shore, but it is estimated that it 
would amount to less than 100 tons a year 
or a quantity too small to form the basis 
of an industry. The source of this bitumen 
is unknown, but even if it were discovered 
below the water level and feasible means 
for its extraction devised, costs of produc- 
tion would in all probability be too high for 
its profitable exploitation. Bitumen is also 
found impregnating the Nubian sandstone 
east of the Lisan and south of the Mojib, 
but again it is doubtful whether these 
reserves could be economically exploited. 

Deposits of bituminous limestone are fairly 
widespread both in Central and Northern 
Transjordan. In the Yarmuk triangle ex- 
posures over 100 metres in thickness are 
found with considerable varieties in bitu- 
minous content. These deposits extend 
under the chert beds which cover North 
Transjordan and are exposed again in the 
Wadi Shellala in the east and in the Wadi 
Araba in the south, where they occur in a 
very black varnety which contains over 20 
per cent bituminous matter with 3 per cent 
inflammable gas and 9 per cent oil. By 
destructive distillation at atmospheric pres- 
sure it was also possible to collect 9 per cent 
crude oil from a sample of the Yarmuk 
variety; when carefully heated under suit- 
able conditions and extracted with chloro- 
form, 17 per cent crude oil was obtained. 
The results indicate the possibility of heat- 
ing these bituminous chalks economically for 
their oil product, whereby quicklime could 
be obtained as a by-product and would 
certainly make the area worth prospecting. 
It was there that German army engineers 
erected a small plant for the distillation of 
petroleum in the first world war. 

Experimental drilling for oil in Trans- 
jordan goes back to the time of the Ottoman 
régime, when a first bore hole was made 
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under the supervision of British mining 
engineers by the Syrian Exploitation Com- 
pany in 1912-13. Prospecting was resumed 
after the war on an enlarged scale by the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, principally in the 
Ghor and Dead Sea region, but little has 
been published on the outcome of these 
researches. 

Extensive deposits of gypsum exist in 
south-western Transjordan, near the Dead 
Sea. The first bed of a satisfactory thickness 
for development was located at Wadi Hasa, 
west of an old volcanic neck. Later a block 
of gypsum was found by chance in the 
Wadi Kerak by cutting through it in order 
to make the new motor road from Kerak 
to the Ghor el Mezra on the Dead Sea. This 
led to further prospecting and the eventual 
discovery of rich deposits in this area. The 
best exposed gypsum is found about 60 
metres above sea level and continues with 
a thickness of about two to three metres for 
many kilometres along the steep cliffs which 
form the boundary of the wadi area. On 
the south side it is seen at Tel Umm Sidri, 
where the thickness is reduced to one metre. 
It would appear a feasible proposition to 
work this gypsum. The distance from the 
Dead Sea is about 10 km., but it would 
be easily transported and developed by 
means of a rope railway, as there is a drop 
of about 450 metres (1500 ft.) and no fuel 
would be required for motive power. 


Clay and Silica discoveries 


A white clay, similar to kaolin, is found 
in the Mahis region, west of Amman, and 
is used by a number of Palestine factories, 
engaged in the manufacture of pottery and 
ceramic ware, and in the production of 
aluminium sulphate, while a second similar 
variety from Safut serves as a raw material 
to the only local pottery, which was 
recently established at Suweile. In this 
promising branch of mining, which includes 
also the extraction of a fire-clay at Esh 
Shuna in the Jordan Valley, about 70 people 
are employed; exports of clay to Palestine 
have risen from a few hundred tons in 1941 
to 3000 tons in 1943. 

Of late, Transjordan also supplies silica 
sand from the Mahis region to Palestine, 
which is used in the production of abrasives, 
cleaning powder and fire bricks and has 
succeeded in replacing a foreign silica 
formerly employed in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth. A pure white sand found 
near the terminus of the Hejaz railway in 
South Transjordan has proved suitable for 
the production of plate glass, but its 
economic exploitation will, even more than 
that of other Transjordan minerals, depend 
on the introduction of a progressive freight 
tariff policy by the railway administration. 
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GERMAN PAINT INDUSTRY 


Review of F.1I.A.T. 


HiS report is issued with the warning 

that if the subject matter should be 
protected by British and/or U.S. Patents 
or Patent Applications, this publication 
cannot be held to give any protection 
against action for infringement, 

The summary of German trade names 
which is listed at the beginning of the report 
is useful not only for the study of this parti- 
eular publication but also in the reading of 
related (i e., Plastics) reports. 

For pigment grinding purposes it appears 
that stone mills are almost entirely replaced 
by ball or roller mills. Usually double roll 
wills are used but for hard pigments the 
triple roll type are employed. 


New Types of Pigments 


Of the ncw types of pigments prepared in 
Germany, lead cyanamide is of considerable 
unportance. This is used as a rust-in- 
hibiting pigment and is manufactured by 
reacting calcium acid cyanamide with lead 
nitrate aid calcium hydroxide. ‘The reac- 
tion is quoted as follows in the report but 
it will be noted that this does not balance : 
2Pb(NO,), + Ca(HCN), + Ca(QH),—> 

2PbCN, + 2Ca(NO,), + 2H,O 
Presumably calcium acid cyanamide should 
be represented as Ca(HCN,),. 

The pigment is light yellow in colour, re- 
puted to be soft settling and forms less 
brittle films on ageing than does red lead. 
A disadvantage of the material however is 
that it has more than double the oil absorp- 
tion of red lead and takes a longer time to 
drv. 

‘** Silear,’’ a pigment used for anti-corro- 
sive paints, is also of importance. It is 
stated to contain silica and silicon carbide, 
the percentage of the former slightly exceed. 
ing that of the latter. ‘‘ Sigal ’’ is an alloy 
of 90 per cent aluminium and 10 per cent 
silicon which is-used for non-reflecting sur- 
faces; its good weathering properties are 
worthy of note. ‘‘ Sigal’’ is normally used 
in conjunction with phenolic binders. Ele- 
mental] silicon is also used for similar pur- 
poses. 

Several shellac substitutes are available 
in Germany and two will be of particular 
interest to British manufacturers. The 
material produced by Wacker is prepared 
by inter-condensing acetaldehyde and higher 
aldehydes. After distilling, the products 
are treated with ozone. The most widely 
used shellac substitute is a highly condensed 
resin prepared from phthalic anhydride and 
glycerine. 

Alkyds are produced in greater bulk than 
the other synthetic resins for the paint in- 
dustry. The polyhydrie alcohols e1ployed, 
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in their respective order of importance, are : 
glycerine, pentaerythritol, 1.1.1. trimethylol- 
propane, 1.3.5. hexanetriol with small 
amounts of 2.3.5, hexane triol. 

Benzyl cellulose is an important ingredi- 
ent for coatings in view of its high water 
resistance, its principal use being in coat- 
ing compositions for ships, buoys, and 
docks. Methyl cellulose is also used as an 
ingredient in emulsion paints, 

An emulsion paint binder called ‘‘ Mem- 
branit ’’ is claimed to have a greater degree 
of durability than oil bound paints It is 
easily applied by brushing and can be used 
for interior or exterior work. A disadvan- 
tage of this material is that high gloss coat- 
ings cannot be produced from the formula, 
which is given as follows: 

44.00 Alkydal 'l’ (51 glycery! phthalate and 

49 per cent linseed oil), 

3.50 Casein, 

2.50 Montan wax acid. 

1.30 Driers (lead and magnesium naphk- 

thenates). 

0.56 Borax. 

1.60 25 per cent ammonia solution. 

46.54 Water. 


100.00 





Pigments are then added to produce the 
finished composition. 


Useful Formule 


Many other useful formule for emulsion 
type paints are also included in the report. 
A typical formula for an interior glossy 
white finish for plaster is: 
15 per cent Mowilith D.32 
15 per cent Mowilith D 
10 per cent Kaolin 
10 per cent Lithopone Red Seal (50 per 
cent zine sulphide) 
5 per cent Talcum 
2.5 per cent Titanium dioxide 
2.5 per cent, Barium sulphate 
40 per cent Water 





100.00 





Polyviny! acetate is used in the produc- 
tion of emulsion paints with polyvinyl alco- 
hol as the emulsifier. 

The following grades of Mowilith emul- 
sions (polyvinyl acetate derivatives) are 
used in the German paint industry, 

Mowilith D—50 per cent solids with no 
plasticiser. 

Mowilith D.32 





58 per cent solids consist- 


ing of 28.7 per cent. polyvinyl acetate, 1.9 
per cent polyvinyl alcohol, 11.6 per cent tri- 
cresyl phosphate, 7.7 per cent dibutyl phtha- 
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late, 3.3 per cent alcohol and 36.8 per cent 
water. 

Mowilith D.300-—-An emulsified copolymer 
of 30 per cent polyvinyl chloride and 70 per 
cent polyvinyl acetate, plasticised with 
either dihexyl or dioctyl phthalate and di- 
butyl phthalate. Water and a small quan- 
tity of methanol make up the remainder of 
the composition. 

An interesting section is devoted to the 
polyacrylic ester emulsions but space is too 
limited for this subject to be dealt with in 
this review Nitrocellulose lacquers are 
combined with polyvinyl ethers for use as 
primer coats on metal surfaces. 

The German plasticised phenolic resins 
are of considerable interest to this country, 
especially at the ;reseut time, while the sup- 
ply position of linseed oil is so difficult. 
According to the report there are three 
main types of such resins: Lupen AM—a 
very hard resin consisting of 7 parts of P/} 
condensate with 3 parts of adipic acid /tri- 
methylolpropane complex. Luphen AT—a 
softer resin consisting of equal parts of the 
P/F condensat2 and adipic acid/trimethvlol 
propane complex. Luphen AW—is the 
softest of these resins and consists of #4 
parts P/F condensate and 6 parts of the 
complex. 

Unfortunately, this report does not give 
any details of the plasticised phenolics pro- 
duved by the Albert Werke, known under 
the generic title of Durophen. The report 
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under review gives an adequate description 
of the urea based coatings. Phosphoric acid 
is the catalyst used in the cold air drying 
urea finishes 

Anti-fouling coatings are also considered 
in this report. Certain differences of 
opinion are apparent with regard to the best 
type of anti-fouling agent but in general it 
appears that cuprous oxide is most favoured. 
Dr. Kurt Herberts, however, told the in- 
vestigators that fine electrolytic copper is 
superior to cuprous oxide for use in anti- 
fouling paints. The Germans have appar- 
ently tried all the more usual types of 
materials which are well known to British 
manufacturers. 

Some mention is made of the Desmodurs 
and Desmophens, but fuller accounts can 
be found in other reports, e.g., the B.I.O.S. 
final report ‘‘ Manufacture and Use of Ger- 
mun synthetic adhesives and raw materials.” 

Before closing this review a_ reference 
must he made to the German heat resisting 
paints such as the I.G. product ‘‘ Shambit.”’ 
A mixture of pigments is first prepared to 
the formula: 15.7 per cent aluminium oxide, 
78.0 per cent synthetic red iron oxide, 6.3 
per cent Kaolin, and to this is added a 
small quantity of phosphoric acid contain- 
ing a trace of the reaction product of ammo- 
nium thiocyanate and aniline hydrochloride. 
This mixture, when brushed out on metal 
is stated to withstand a temperature of 
500°C, 





B.I.F. Records 


British Industries Fair 
LLOCATION of space for exhibitors at 
the first’ post-war British Industries 

Fair, to be open from May 5 to 16, has now 
been completed and 3131 manufacturers—a 
record since the’ Fair became an annual 
event in 1915, being nearly a thousand more 
than in 1939—will occupy some 835,000 
sq. ft, at Olympia, Earls Court and Castle 
Bromwich, Birmingham. So numerous, in- 
deed, were applications up to the closing 
date in September that, had accommodation 
been available, more than one million sq. ft. 
could have been filled. As recorded in our 
issue for January 4, page 20, 89 manufac- 
turers of chemicals applied for an aggregate 
of over 27,000 sq. ft. of space and their 
stands will be found at the entrance to the 
Grand Hall at Olympia. 

The Scientific Instrument Section is to be 
a composite stand covering nearly 14,500 
sq. ft. in which 86 firms, under the auspices 
of the Scientific Instrument Manufacturers’ 
Assoviation of Great Britain, Ltd., will dis- 
play scientific instruments of almost every 
type. Adjoining, over 40 firms, not mem- 
bers of the §.I.M.A., have booked a further 
6000 sq. ft. But, in order that the display 
may be comprehensive and fully representa- 
tive to the industry, all the firms exhibit- 


ing have co-operated to leave the arrange- 
ments in §$.I.M.A. hands. Thus, 20,000 
sq. ft. will be devoted to the display of 
British scientific instruments—more than 
three times the space taken by the industry 
at the last Fair in 1939. 





‘‘ Drowsy ”’ Cleaning Fluid 


FATAL accident inquiry in Glasgow 

Sheriff Court recently disclosed that a 
cleaning material used in a city hosiery fac- 
tory made girl inspectors feel ‘* drowsy ”’ 
when they used it. 

The inquiry concerned the death of a 15- 
year-old girl employee of the firm, The 
Grange Knitwear Co., 299 Bell Street, Glas- 
gow, who, after working late at the factory, 
collapsed and died at her home. 

Another girl who worked beside the dead 
girl, indicated that it was their duty to 
inspect the finished garments and if any 
article was found to be soiled it was their 
job to clean it with a liquid which had a 
smell ‘‘like ether.”’ 

The manageress stated, however, that the 
liquid had been used for cleaning for about 
a year. Some of the girls had complained 
about feeling drowsy when using it. 
notice was therefore given to the girls 
issuing instructions about ventilation in the 
room, but it was not exhibited. 
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LIQUID FUELS FROM NATIONAL 
SOURCES 


Promising Investigations in France 


HE Director of the Municipal Labora- 
A tory, Lyons, M. E. G. Voiret, continues 
his strong advocacy of a more rational and 
extensive use of indigenous resources as a 
solution of the acute fuel and power 
problem in France.* He now includes liquid 
fuels in his survey and is strongly of the 
opinion that France possesses in her own 
native mineral wealth, especially lignites 
and pyroschists (bituminou3 schists), more 
than sufficient raw material to supply fully 
all her own needs and provide at the same 
time a considerabie output of fertilisers, 
sulphur, and other products. In Chimie 
et Ind., November, 1946, pp. 423-8, he 
elaborates these suggestions at some length. 
He thinks they are much more likely to lead 
to practical results and be much cheaper 
than the search for petroleum, involving 
as it does deep and costly drillings, with 
the high probability of no success at the 
end. And imports on any sufficient scale 
at a reasonable price are problematical 
under present conditions. This also ap- 
plies, in his view, to most synthetic fuels 
and substitutes, with the exception of 
methyl alcohol, which constitutes a special 
case, and merits consideration as a supple- 
mentary fuel under certain conditions. 


Cheap Gas 


As a preliminary to his main policy M. 
Voiret strongly urges the greater use of solid 
fuel in gas producers for agricultural pur- 
peses and in other directions where this par- 
ticular type of power supply is suitable; 
but it would probably have to be accom- 
panied by a great extension of mechanised 
farming through better organised co-opera- 
tive agriculture. In any case there are 
many types of portable gas producers now 
available for traction purposes, and they 
are capable of burning almost anything. 
Certainly on the farms there should be 
abundant ‘‘ fuel,’’ in the form of waste 
material available. With more mechanised 
farming the consumption of the ordinary 
petrol might be one or two million tons; 
but however desirable and urgent such 
mechanisation may be it is quite certain 
that the supply of petrol would be insuffi- 
cient. Tractors and other farm imple- 
ments and certain types of road transport 
therefore should be adapted to run on gas 
producers which can burn all kinds of raw 
wood, farm waste, etc., or special types of 
fuel agglomerates made up of: inferior coal, 
anthracite or the like. 

The production of such agglomerates in 





* See THE CHEMICAL AGE, 18 January, 1947, p. 129. 


fact is one of the methods suggested for 
the more rationai use of lignite, especially 
of the Landes type. These deposits are in 
many places 4-8 metres thick, very ofien 
near the surface, with low ash content and 
practically no sulphur. After diswllation 
this lignite would be ideal material for gas 
producer fuel blocks at a very low cost. 
The Landes area -alone would probably 
supply all the portable gas producer fuel 
required other than that obtained from 
weod in various forms, carbonised or other- 
wise, 

Coming to grips with his main problem 
that of liquid fuel, M. Voiret first of all 
rules out direct synthesis of the Kergius, 
Fischer and other kinds, as wel) as alcohol, 
with the exception of methyl aleohol—pro- 
duced from the Fuveau lignites. There re- 
main chiefly the lignites and inferior coals 
from whick could be obtained: (a) gaseous 
fuel; (bv: several million tons of liquid pro- 
ducis from distillation, which could be 
hydrogenated into various grade fuels; (c) 
sulphur and nitrogenous fertilisers. 

From the 50-60 million tons of lignite 
available it is estimated that some 3-5 mil- 
lion tons of crude liquid products could be 
obtained by gasification at low cost in com- 
paratively simple ‘apparatus; and from 
these excellent yields of high grade fuels, 
etc., could: be obtained by hydrogenation. 
It is only necessary to apply well estab- 
lished practice and technique to these lig- 
nites with the requisite amount of intelli- 
gent organisation. And these, it should he 
remembered, would only be by-products in 
a large national gas industry. Yet the 
author appears a little dubious or pessimis- 
tic as to practical realisation of his ideas. 

Toutefois, if faut dire également que la 
production des carburants par ce procedé 
est lige a Vextension méme du procédé, c’ est 
a dire en définitive a la création et au 
développement dun réseau national de 
combustibles gazeux. Nous en sommes, la 
encore, au domaine de lhypothése, et l’ini- 
tiative en cette matiére est lige a trop de 
facteurs pour permettre la moindre proba- 
bilité. C’est pourquoi nous devons envisa- 
qer porallélement les autres possibilités de 
production de carburants liquides. 


Other Alternatives 


Two other possibilities are therefore pre 
sented: (a) synthetic methyl alcohol, and 
(b) the utilisation of asphaltic rocks and 
pyroschists. Both the synthesis (from car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen) and also the 
valuable ‘‘ anti-knock’’ and other proper- 
ties of methyl alcohol are well knowr by 
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now; and it is of course largely used in 
Ww ays other than as a fue] or fuel constitu- 
ent. It is of special interest in connection 
wit: M. Voiret’s lignite schemes, for the 
necessary carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
may be removed from the lignite gas without 
greatly affecting its calorific quality. Never- 
theless, synthetic methyl alcohol is still too 
dear at present for use in France otherwise 
than as an additive or stand-by; and there- 
fore the author does not think a productiou 
of more than 5-600,000 tons would be desir- 
able. He thinks this is the tonnage en- 
visaged at Fuveau and certain other places 
where the particular type of lignite is 
thought to be most suitable from the syn- 
thetic alcohol point of view. 

The bitumen in asphaltic rocks (5-12 per 
cent) may be extracted with solvent, while 
the hydrocarbons in pyroschists are re- 
covered by distillation. Most asphalts, of 
which the total world production is about 
600,000 tons annually, are used for road- 
making; but just before the war the as- 
phaltic deposits at Ragusa in Sicilly were 
being used for production of liquid fuel— 
some 200,000 tons of heavy oil per annum. 


Big Resources 


There are in France, besides the rather 
limited asphaltic deposits of Bugey and 
Limague, the vast limestone asphalts of le 
Gard containing 8-12 per cent bitumen, in 
seams of considerable thickness, up to 10 
metres, and covering an area of some 20,000 
hectares (50,000 acres). As is well known, 
porous sedimentary rocks, such as sand- 
stone or dolomites (calcium and magnesium 
carbonates) may be impregnated with u 
to 15 per cent asphalt and may be wort 
working on their own account apart from 
their bitumen or asphaltic content. At 
present the Gard deposits are only worked 
on a small scale. Other valuable asphal- 
tic rocks are those of the Manosque basin, 
and both these and the Gard asphalts are 
found adjacent to or near lignite beds and 
could be obtained through the same shafts 
or workings. 

But M, Voiret seems to think that the 
pyroschists or so-called (improperly) bitu- 
minous schists are of still greater interest 
as a source of fuel. France is well sup- 
plied with these also. They are thought to 
be the mother rocks for petroleum. Large 
and extensive beds are found at Autun, 
Buxiére-les-Mines, Manosque, in Lorraine, 
Franche-Comté, les Causses, Basse-Nor- 
mandie, l’Aude, Dauphiné, ete. Notwith- 
standing some developments in Autun and 
l’Allier since 1940, it is not possible to say 
that these formations have been worked on 
any substantial scale from a fuel point of 
view; and this for various reasons, Prin- 
cipally, there are the hope of finding even- 
tually some rich petroleum fields, of which 
the geological evidence is thought to be 
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promising; the comparatively low content 
in crude fuel oil of these schists—so much 
lower than those of Scotland or Estonia; 
to which may perhaps be added lack of 
suitable labour and plant and fuel to work 
the latter. 

Conditions in France, however, have 
changed since 1940, and experience at 
Grande-Paroisse, for example, where 500 tons 
of schist per day are treated in plant 
which requires no other fuel than the gas- 
eous products of distillation, with a yield 
of 92-95 per cent, has shown that the sug- 
gestion is feasible and that suitable plaut 
is available. This has been further con- 
firmed in other countries, notably in Esto- 
nia. A closed circuit of still gases is used 
to heat the broken up schist, and reheating 
is effected by combustion of part of the gas 
not condensed or of the undistilled residue 
remaining in the schist after heating. 

In this and previous articles the author 
seems to have made out a case for serious 
study of French possibilities of utilising (a) 
solid fuel such as wood and many forms of 
cellulosic waste, ete., in gas producers for 
agricultural mechanisation and other suit- 
able directions; (b) lignites, inferior coals, 
ete., by gasification and/or distillation and 
hydrogenation; (c) asphaltic rocks and 
pyroschists by distillation, and (d) carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen from lignite gas or 
other sources for methyl alcohol synthesis. 
In addition to fuel, there would also be 
large supplies of lubricating oils, sulphur, 
nitrogenous fertilisers, and possibly other 
products apart from coke of various grades. 





Rhodesia Copper Mines 


Because of coal shortage, the Nchanga 
copper mine in Rhodesia stopped production 
of February 28, while at Rhokana smelting 
operations have been curtailed and all but 
one reverberatory furnace closed down from 
March 1. Drought conditions in Southern 
Rhodesia require the diversion of Northern 
Rhodesian rolling stock for movements of 
eattle and foodstuffs in Southern Rhodesia 
so that future coal deliveries are uncertain. 





Poles for Iron Smelting Industry 


Mr. A. Callighan, general secretary of the 
National Union of Blast Furnacemen, an- 
nounced at Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, on 
Monday that an agreement had been reached 
between the union and employers over the 
use of Polish labour in the iron smelting 
industry. The conditions are, first, that 
Poles should be employed only if suitable 
British labour is not available; secondly, 
the total number of Poles shall not exceed 
5 per cent of the firms’ total number of 
employees, and, thirdy, that Poles employed 
at any particular plant shall not exceed 10 
per cent of the employees on the books. 
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A PEAT INDUSTRY FOR SCOTLAND 


Large-Scale Development Forecast 


HE development of a 100 per cent 
mechanised peat industry in Scotland 
was visualised by Mr. Anders Tomter, Nor- 
wegian peat expert and at present an official 
of the Ministry of Fuel and Power when he 
addressed the Highland Development League 
in Glasgow. 
Whiie the major need at the moment is 


to develop peat as a fuel source, such 
development would permit the general 
utilisation of the chemical, insulation 


material, agricultural and horticultural pro- 
duction uses for which peat has been a proved 
raw material. The adoption of the largest 
scale mechanised methods are essential, Mr. 
Tomter said, if the economic operation is to 
be achieved, but he pointed to the fact that 
there was every scope for economic opera- 
tion if a bold enough policy were adopted. 
He outlined experimental methods perfected 
in Dumfriesshire, but not yet worked on a 
commercial scale in Scotland, although 
adopted elsewhere with conspicuous success, 

By this method there is horizontal cutting 
as opposed to vertical cutting which has been 
generally used in all Continental countries. 

The practice follows very closely on agri- 
cultural methods in that the bog is _firat 
ditched by a tractor drain ditcher on which 
a rotating disc cuts a 3 ft. deep and 3 ft. 
wide ditch at the rate of 80 yards an hour 
over ground containing up to 93 per cent cf 


water. For economic working the bog musi 
be at least 1000 acres and contain an out- 


put of 50,000 tons per annum. The bog is 
divided into fields of 50 ft. wide by a mile 
long und each traversed by a tractor with a 
10 it. long 12 in. diameter drum spiked to 
tear the peat. The drum _ revolves at 
400/300 r.p.m., and cuts to a depth of 4/4 in. 
leaving a trail of sawdust-like peat over the 
field. This contains about 95 per cent water 
and immediately begins to drain. The loose 
peat is then harrowed by tractor, fitted with 
a bulldozer-type scraper which sweeps the 
loose peat into a ridge in the middle of each 
field. 
Mechanical Process 


The ridge is then harvested by a tractor 
fitted with two worms which lift the peat 
through a chamber on to an elevated boom- 
ccnveyor which deposits the ridge from field 
number one to the ridge in field number 
two, and so on until five successive fields 
have been harvested and the loose peat is 
piled in a high ridge in the fifth field. When 
the peat has been dried to approximately 50 
per cent moisture content it is loaded on to a 
hght railway. 

The drying and briquetting plant uses a 
series of hot water and exhaust steam cham- 


bers to dry and compress the peat, reduced 
to 10 per cent moisture content, imto a bri. 
quette. Tailings which are unsuitable for 
briquetting are used as boiler fuel. The 
calorific value of the briquettes is 8000 
B.T.U, 

Peat has also been used successfully in 
the generation of electricity and gas and has 
been used as the raw materials for wall 
boarding and as a source of wax and various 
chemicals. 

Given a basic fuel industry using peat as 
the raw material and operating economically, 
as it could, on a large mechanised scale, a 
very considerable variety of subsidiary by- 
product industries could be developed. 

According to Mr. Tomters, Continental 
practice has made considerable progress in 
this direction and much useful material is 
derived from peat. The methods described, 
although not yet in practice in this country, 
where they were originally experimentally 
developed, are likely to be adopted when a 
large-scale development of peat processing 
is approved. 


Wax from Peat 
New Edinburgh Company formed 





HE development of a branch of the 

chemical industry based on peat and in- 
volving ultimately production of ester wax is 
visualised by the registration of Highlands 
and Islands Developments, Ltd., in Edin- 
burgh. The new company will take over 
from Dr. Purves and develop the undertak- 
ing which he has been operating for the past 
18 months in Argyllshire and Stirlingshire. 
The intention is to open and work lime 
kilns, using peat as a fuel; to work peat as 
a fuel and as a source of chemicals including 
ester wax; to establish local Portland 
cement works and similar businesses. Head- 
quarters are Graham, Smart and Annan, 22 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, and at North 
Connel, Argyll. 

The basis of the plan is the stripping of 
peat on a major mechanised scale and its 
use and conversion. It is argued that peat 
offers a basis on which to build a new High 
land economy, since costs of materials 
brought into the area are so high as to make 
it essential that all local materials be used. 
Ample quantities of raw materials abound 
locally for cement brick production and this 
will be a major part of the proposals. ‘The 


use of peat in the lime-burning industry will 
also encourage the lime-producing industry 
locally and therefore be of value to Scottish 
agriculture. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


The Postmaster-General announces that 
there are no longer any language restrictions 
in the Anglo-Czechoslovakian telephone 
service. 





The Ministry of Supply has announced 
that as from February 1 the price of home- 
produced deadburnt magnesite is reduced 
to £14 10s. per ton delivered. 





The Treasury have made The Safeguard- 
ing of Industries (Exemption) (No. 1) 
Order, 1947 (S. R. & O. 1947, No. 182), 
exempting Vioform (iodo-chloroxyquinoline) 
from Key industry Duty until June 30, 1947. 





The Ministry of Supply has announced 
that the revised licensing procedure for the 
acquisition of tin metal (see THE CHEMICAL 
Ack, February 1, p. 197) has now heen 
modified. Arrangements have been made 
by which tin consumers who were unable to 
obtain cover for tin metal, owing to their 
holdings being in excess of four months’ 
consumption, may now cover themselves each 
month to the extent of 90 per cent of their 
monthly rate of consumption in the basis 
period (September and October, 1946). In- 
quiries should be made to the Directorate of 
Non-Ferrous Metals, 20 Albert Street, 
Rugby (telephone Rugby 2132). 





The Board of Trade has announced that, 
as from February 14, no licence is required 
for the winning of china clay. This is given 
effect by the Production of China Clay (Re- 
moval of Restrictions) Order, 1947 
(S. R. & O. 1947, No. 239), which revokes 
the Production of China Clay (Restriction) 
Order, 1942. The provisions of the China 
Clay (Charges) Order, 1943, as amended by 
the China Clay (Charges) (Amendment) 
Order, 1946, are also revoked by an Order 
entitled the China Clay (Charges) (Revoca- 
tion) Order, 1947, nai by the Treasury, 
which came into force on February 14. It 
is pointed out, however, that producers are 
not relieved of their liability to pay charges 
incurred before that date. 





The Board of Trade has announced that 
Token Import arrangements are now ex- 
tended to Finland, Italy and Norway. 
Token imports of goods included in the 
scheme will accordingly be admitted from 
individual manufacturers or their export 
agents, in any of the three countries, at the 
yearly rate of 20 per cent by value of each 
firm’s pre-war trade with United Kingdom 
in the goods-in question. Applications for 
licences should be sent to the Import 
Licensing Department, Board of Trade, 189 
Regent Street, London, W.1, and will be 
considered only when accompanied by a 


token shipment voucher identifying the 
goods which are subject of the application 
with those of a specified manufacturer in 
the respective country. 





New selling arrangements have been put 
into force by the Ministry of Supply in re- 
gard to non-ferrous metals to meet the 
changed conditions caused by the increased 
world prices for copper, lead and zinc. ‘The 
old system under which intending purchas- 
ers were granted licences by the Ministry 
with an option, which need not be exercised, 
to purchase at the price then ruling, un- 
affected by subsequent price increases, has 
now been withdrawn. The option has now 
been withdrawn and licences, with the ex- 
cepiion of those granted before December 31, 
1946, must now relate to firm orders for 
metal at current prices. 





Reports by German persons of assets 
owned by them abroad have revealed that 
many persons in the United Kingdom have 
failed to comply with the Trading with the 
Enemy (Custodian) Order 1939 (S. R. & O. 
1939, No. 1198), requiring them to report to 
the British Custodians of Enemy Property 
enemy-owned property held by them or 
moneys owing by them to enemies.- Such 
failure is a punishable offence and continued 
failure to report will be seriously viewed, 
it is officially stated. Persons residing or 
in business in England or Wales who have 
not yet complied should communicate forth- 
with with the Custodian at 24 Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 those in Scotland or North- 
ern Ireland, with the Custodians at 28 New 
Register House, Edinburgh, 2, and the Royal 
Courts of Justice (Ulster), Room 26, Belfast, 
respectively. 





Sweden, like Switzerland, has not yet 
joined the International Convention of July 
27, 1946, on German patents, although both 
countries have, together with other non- 
member nations, been invited by the original 
signatories to adhere not later than the 
beginning of this year. While Switzerland 
has already replied to this invitation in the 
negative, the subject is still being studied 
by the responsible Swedish authorities. The 
number of valid German patents registered 
in Sweden amounted at the end of 1946 to 
2963, as compared with 4844 at the end of 
1940. Pending the accepted publication of 
the findings of the official inquiry into this 
patent question, no sale or other transfer of 
German patents is to be carried out. 

Of the other Scandinavian countries, Nor- 
way and Denmark have joined the Inter- 
national Convention of July last. 
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A CHEMIST’S 











The ee of Textile Fibres, 2nd edition 

Horsfall and L. . Lawrie. 

Published by Chapman and Hall Ltd. 
pp. 438. price 25s. 

The authors are to be congratulated on 
the second edition of this work. Although 
the new edition follows the same lines as 
the original one in its treatment of the 
subject, it has been thoroughly revised and 
a number of chapters have been completely 
rewritten and expanded so that the effect 
is almost that of a new book rather than 
a second edition. A full account is given 
of the results of modern research on the 
constitution and properties of various textile 
fibres, and also of the modern conception of 
the theory and mechanics of the dyeing 
process. The work is essentially one for the 
student and technician in practical dyeing 
and the authors have bridged the gap be- 
tween pure research and practical applica- 
tion in a very capable manner. 

It is unlikely that any text book will 
ever be completely up to date, or will not 
be criticised because of certain omissions 
which a reviewer or reader feels ought to 
have been included and the present volume 
is no exception in this respect. More stress 
might have been laid on the care necessary 
when dyeing materials in machines of the 
circulating type, and the control of the dye- 
ing process by a suitable choice of dyestuffs 
with a slow rate of dyeing or those which 
will level easily by a prolonged treatment, 
or aternatively by restraining the speed of 
dyeing by the use of suitable auxiliary 
agents. 

The section on Bast fibres has been rather 
sketchily treated and might well have been 
expanded. Little is said about the prepara- 
tion for dyeing of yarns or fabrics made 
from these fibres and this is an important 
phase in the successful dyeing and finishing 
of such materials. No mention is made, for 
example, of the newer developments in the 
preparation of jute fabrics by a combination 
of solvent extraction followed by peroxide 
bleaching. Admittedly it is only used to a 
limited extent but for certain purposes it is 
undoubtedly the best preparation and it is a 
new and modern development. The same 
treatment can be applied to certain linen 
and linen-rayon mixture fabrics and refer- 
ence to the process in this section would 
have added to the value of the chapter. 

On page 158 in the chapter dealing with 
the dyeing of rayon materials, a statement 
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is made that crepes and similar materials 
must be winch dyed as by their very nature 
they would not run satisfactorily on the 
jigger. This is much too sweeping a state- 
ment to make as many types of crepe 
material can be and are dyed on jiggers. 
The machines used are of a special type 
and have been developed specifically to deal 
with materials of this kind which dye un- 
satisfactorily on the winch machine. No 
reference is made to these ‘machines nor to 
the types of material for which they have 
been designed and the fact that tensions 
have been eliminated to such an extent that 
crepe materials with quite a high percentage 
of warp shrinkage can be handled success- 
fully on them has been completely over- 
looked. On page 170 very short mention is 
made of the chemical delustring processes 
for acetate rayon. These are still quite 
widely used. Only pheno] is mentioned as 
a ‘‘matting’’ agent although there are 
many other agents which will act in a 
similar manner and with a greater margin 
of safety. No mention is made of the loss 
in strength which always occurs when de- 
lustring is carried out by such means, nor 
is any warning given of the care that must 
be taken to see that any reagent used is 
completely dissolved or perfectly dispersed 
throughout the bath, if localised damage to 
the yarn or fabric is to be avoided. The 
foregoing criticism is also applicable to the 
section on page 338 dealing with acetate 
unions with silk or wool. 

The most notable omission in the wool 
section is the complete absence of any refer- 
ence to the work of Speakman, Townend and 
others on the effect of chlorination, and 
other chemical treatments on the dyeing 
properties of wool, and of the selection and 
development of special dyestuffs to give vary. 
ing effects on treated and untreated wools. 
This work is full of possibilities and a fair 
amount has been published in various jour- 
nals during the past two or three years. 
Some reference to it ought to have been 
included in a modern work on the dyeing 
of wool. 

In the chapter dealing with fastness tests 
more exactness ought to have been shown 
in the test described for fastness to hot 
pressing. A full description is given for this 
under cotton and a temperature of 190 to 
200° C. is mentioned, but when applying to 
wool and rayon the text merely states that 
the test is carried out as described for 
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cotton. It is customary to use a consider- 
ably lower temperature when testing this 
property on wool and acetate rayon, but no 
mention is made of this. Also under this 
test note should be made of sublimation, 
and the test carried out in contact with a 
piece of white material, observation being 
made of any marking off effect as certain 
dyestuffs tend to sublime and mark off with 
dry heat treatment at ironing temperatures. 

The book is well produced and printed, 
with very few typographical errors. On 
the third but last line of page 221 the word 
‘on ’’ appears for ‘‘ no ’’ and on pages 383, 
385, 388, 394, 397, 403 and 405 reference is 
made to Igepal] A and T, this should be 
‘“ Igepon,’’ the Igepals being a different 
type of agent and correctly mentioned on 
page 386. The references in the index 
should likewise be corrected. Finally, why 
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do authors of text books on dyeing not make 
quite clear at the commencement the rela- 
tionship between their recipes and the 
materials they are treating and using? 
Most of the quantities given in this book are 
stated as percentages, and while it is almost 
automatically assumed that these fractions 
are percentages of the weight of material 
being treated, unless this is clearly stated 
it can be very confusing to the beginner or 
newcomer to the trade and, _ secondly, 
methods of expression and interpretation of 
such receipts do vary from one section of 
the trade to another. 

In spite of the criticisms made which are 
intended to be constructive, the volume is 
one which can be recommended to all 
students and practitioners of dyeing. 

J. HANnNAY. 





U.S. Mineral Resources 


Benefits of War-Time Developments 


HE U.S.A. Bureau of Mines discloses 

in its annual report that, in spite of 
the devastating inroads war made upon the 
nation’s reserves of domestic minerals and 
raw materials, the United States still is in 
a ‘‘ comfortable ’’ position in respect of 
several important commodities and has 
favourable prospects for improving war- 
developed processes for breaking down low- 
grade ores. 

From a_ position of comparative self- 
sufficiency in many metals and minerals, the 
war’s end found the country almost wholly 
dependent upon foreign resources for many 
minerals, but with over-abundance in 
bituminous coal and lignite, magnesium, 
low-grade iron ores, salt, potash and certain 
other products. 

Due to the natural recession of explora- 
tory work which the war had stimulated, 
the Bureau last year examined only 200 
mineral deposits in 30 States and Alaska, 
compared with 850 the previous year. and 
conducted actual drilling, trenching, or test- 
pitting on only 75 deposits, just half the 
number of 1945. Several successful peace- 
time mining operations were, however, 
established for mercury, copper, lead and 
zinc, asbestos and feldspar, and new 
reserves were marked out in iron ores, 
fluorspar, mica, corundum, beryl, spodu- 
mene, bauxite, and ores of tungsten, nickel 
and manganese. The largest potential 
reserve of magnetite was located in lron 
County, Utah, where a deposit, estimated 
at approximately 375 million tons, is 
expected to be the principal source for iron 
ore for the well-established Pacific Coast 
steel industries. 

Outstanding in the Bureau’s metallurgical 
research last year was the production of 
four new highly pure metals: electrolytic 


chromium, electrolytic cobalt, ductile 
titanium, and ductile zirconium. ‘These, 
added to the Bureau’s pre-war development 
of electrolytic manganese and sponge iron, 
are expected to solve many problems in 
research requiring metals for high tempera- 
ture service. 

In anticipation of future demands from 
the war-born jet propulsion industry, the 
Bureau extended its research on aviation 
fuels and determined that at least 30 of the 
country’s crude oils are suitable for the 
production of jet propulsion fuels, thus 
assuring a steady supply when the need 
arises. Demand for petroleum and _ peiro- 
leum products in the first peacetime year— 
unlike production—hovered near the war- 
time peak because of the lifting of civilian 
restrictions and the efforts of the industry 
to replace war-depleted stocks, ‘To offset 
the rapid depletion of the known petroleum 
reserves, the Bureau investigated new 
methods of oil production, increased its 
efforts to utilise the less popular crude oils 
more generally, and completed the overall 
pattern for its synthetic liquid fuel pro- 
gramme. 

During the war, the Bureau acquired a 
new gas-synthesis laboratory at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., and a Government-owned 
ammonia plant at Lousiana, Wyn. Con- 
struction work was advanced on previouslv- 
authorised units at Bruceton, Pa., at 
Laramie, Wy., and at Rifle, Colo., for 
manufacturing synthetic liquid fuel from 
coal, lignite, oil shale, and other materials. 

Because of continuous shortages of coal, 
despite new wartime advancement in fuel 
production, the Bureau’s solid fuels techni- 
cians continued intensive investigation of 
new domestic sources of coking coal, and 
provided a technical advisory service. 
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Society of Chemical Industry (Yorkshire 
Section). Leeds University, 6.30 p.m., 
annual general meeting 7 p.m. Dr. J. H. 


Schulman, Sc.D.: ‘* Structure of Solubilised 
Oils and Emulsions.’”’ 


Institute of Welding (North London 
Branch). Regent Street Polytechnic, 7.30 
p.m. Mr. R. E. Dore: ‘‘ Flame Cuttting 
Developments, Past, Present and Future.”’ 


TUESDAY, MARCH 11 


Textile Institute (Macclesfield Section). 
Macclesfield Memorial Hall, Macclesfield, 8 
p.m. A. N. Sidebottom, A.M.C.T.: ‘‘ Cost- 
ing in Relation to Management.”’ 


Textile Institute (Midlands Section). Tech- 
nical College, Loughborough, 6.45 p.m. Dr. 
E, R. Trotman; ‘‘ The Finishing of Knitted 
Garments and Fabrics.’’ 


Society of Chemical Industry 
Group), jointly with Institute of Plastics 
Industry (London Section). Royal Society 
of Tropical Medicine, Manson House, 26 
Portland Place, W.1, 2.30 p.m. Dr. E. G. 
Williams: ‘“* Contact Pressure Laminates.”’ 


(Plastics 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12 

The Society of Dyers and Colourists. 
(Northern Ireland Section). Queen’s Hotel, 
Belfast, 7.30 p.m. J. G. Grundy: ‘‘ The 
Application and Fastness Properties of Dyes 
on Nylon.’’ 
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NEXT WEEK’S EVENTS 


MONDAY, MARCH 10 


Society of Chemical Industry (Food group.) 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1., 6.30 
p.m. Mr. B. M. Brown: ‘Biological Stability 
of Beer’’ and Prof. B. T. P. Parker and 
Dr. V. L. 8. Charley: ‘Biological Stability 
of Cider, Fruit Juices and Soft Drinks.’’ 


British Association of Chemists (Liverpool 


Section). Nicholson Lecture Theatre, New 
Organic Chemistry Dept. The University, 
Dansie Street, Liverpool, 7 p.m. A_ joint 


meeting of the local sections of the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry Chemical Society, 
Society of Chemical Industry and British 
Association of Chemists. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 13 


Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1., 7 p.m. 
William C. Peck, M.Sc., F.R.I.C., 
M.1I.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E.: ‘*Recent 
Developments in Pharmaceutical Apparatus."’ 


The Chemical Society (Edinburgh and East 
of Scotland Sections). North British Station 


Hotel, Edinburgh, 7.30 p.m. Professor A. C. 
Chibnall, F.R.S.: ‘‘The Composition and 
Structure of Proteins.”’ 

Textile Institute (Yorkshire Section). 
Technical College, Keighley, 7 p.m. A. 
Poncelet: ‘‘Textile Machinery.’’ 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14 


Society of Chemical Industry (Chemical 
Engineering Group). Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1., 5.30 p.m. Mr. A. Milnes: 
‘* Steam Saving in the Chemical Engineering 
Industry.”’ 

Textile Institute (Lancs. Section). Textile 
Institute, Manchester, 1 p.m. L. J.. Clarke: 
‘* Recent Trends in Ribbon Manufacture.”’ 





Indian Chemical Tariffs 


Following claims by branches of the Indian 
chemical industry, the Government of India 
has prescribed protective duties on certain 
imports from the United Kingdom as 
follows : 

Sodium thiosulphate.—Existing standard 
rate of 36 per cent ad valorem and preferen- 
tial rate of 24 per cent to be replaced by 
specific protective duties of Rs. 7.8.0 per 
ewt. and Rs.5 per cwt. respectively. 

Sodium sulphite and sodium bisulphite : 
Existing standard rate of 36 per cent ad 
valorem and preferential rate of 24 per cent 
to be replaced by specific protective duties 
of Rs.12 per ewt. and Rs.8 per cwt, respec- 
tively. 

Sodium bichromates, potassium bichrom- 
ates and all chrome compounds: Existing 
revenue duty of 30 per cent to be replaced 


iy 


by protective ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. 

Phosphorie acid: Existing revenue duty 
of 50 per cent ad valorem to be replaced by 
specific protective duty of Rs.23 per cwt. 

Sodium phosphates: Existing standard 
rate of 36 per cent ad valorem and preferen- 
tial rate of 24 per cent to be replaced by 
specific protective duties of Rs.11 per ewt. 
and Rs.7.6.0 per ewt. respectively, 

Calcium chloride: Existing standard rate 
of 36 per cent ad valorem and preferential 
rate of 24 per cent to be replaced by specific 
protective duties of Rs.4.14.0 per ewt, and 
Rs.3.4.0 per ewt. respectively. 





The attention of al] readers is drawn to 
the announcement on page 282 about 
suspended issues of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
and subscription orders. 
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Personal 


Mr. A. H. V. Murrueap has recently 
joined the board of Catalin, Ltd. 


MR, SAMUEL COURTAULD, former chairman 
of Courtaulds, Ltd., has been elected presi- 
dent of the British Rayon Research Associa- 
tion. 


Mr, A. E. J. Stmon Tuomas, Mr. F. J 
TEMPLE and Mr. Rocer H. HEYwortu have 
been appointed to the board of Lever 
Brothers and Unilever N.V. 

Mr. C. K. F. HaGue, managing director 
of Babeock & Wilcox, Ltd., has been ap- 
pointed to be a member of the Engineering 
Advisory Council, set up recently by the 
Goveriument. 


Dr. GLENN 5. WATSON has been appointed 
chief chemist with the Caleo Chemical Divi- 


Dr. Glenn 
S. Watson 





sion, American Cyanamid Company. He 
joined the Caleo organisation in 1936 and 
for some time was connected with the com- 
pany’s research laboratories. 


Mr. C. B. LEATHER, who is the newly 
elected president of the Seed, Oil Cake and 
General Produce Association, is joint man- 
aging director of Simmonds, Hunt & Mont- 
gomery, Ltd., catile food manufacturers and 
distributors. 


Mr. W. E. HAMER has been promoted to 
research superintendent in charge of pro- 
cess investigations for Monsanto Chemicals, 
Lid., and Dr. J. W. Barrett to research 
superintendent in charge of exploratory and 
application research. 


Dr, Markus GEwinc, chief chemist of 
Belfast Silk & Rayon, Ltd., who has done 
much research, including work on _ urea- 
formaldehyde resins, has been elected a 
Fellow of the Textile Institute, along with 
Mr. T. ROWLAND WYLDE, superintendent of 
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the woven fabrics department, British 
Celanese, Ltd., and Mr, DONALD N. ASPDEN, 
manager of Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & 
Silk Mills Co., Ltd., in India. New Asso- 
ciliates are Mr. C. H. DOUGLAS SPENCER, 
assistant manager, W. H. Spencer & Sons, 
Lid., and Mr, PETER THORNTON and Mr. 
JOHN R. CHAMPION, B.Com., both of the 
technical staff, British Nylon Spinners, Ltd. 


LT.-Gzn. SIR WILFRED LINDSELL, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., M.C., LL.D., has joined the board 
of Manchester O# Refinery, Ltd. Sir 
Wilfred is also a director of the associated 
companies, Petrocarbon, Ltd., and Petro- 
chemicals, Ltd. 


Dr, J. L. and Mrs. HAUGHTON (neé Dr. 
M. L. V. Gayler) have been jointly awarded 
the Platinum Medal of the Institute of 
Metals for 1947 in recognition of their out- 
standing services to the science of metal- 
lurgy. 


Dr. D. W. F. HARDIE, research chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., at 
Widnes, is the author of a novel ** The Iron 
Kgg,’’ shortly to be published by Nicholson 
aud Watson. Dr. Hardie is the author of 
several other works, including a scientific 
romance ‘‘ Sixth Column.”’ 


Obituary 


Mr, WALTER BLUMENTHALL, export man- 
ager of Manchester Oil Refinery, Ltd., has 
died, aged 60. 


Mr, H. E. CHASTENEY, H.M, Inspector of 
Factories, Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, died on February 18. Mr, Chas- 
tenev, who lived at Red House, Woodlands 
Way, Purley, Surrey, and was 58, died after 
a street accident. He had succeeded Sir 
Wilfred Garrett as Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories in January last year. 


Dr, BEVAN LEAN, whose death at the age 
of 81 is reported from Winscombe, Somer- 
set, was a former tutor at Dalton Hall, Man- 
chester, during which time he was Dalton 
Chemical Scholar (1891) and received the 
3erkeley Fellowship (1893), and later lec- 
turer and demonstrator in chemistry at 
Owen’s College. He was finally headmaster 
for 28 years of Sidcot School, Somerset. 


Mr. A. H. MIDDLETON, whose death took 
place recently at the age of 67, was a pro- 
minent figure in the coal carbonisation and 
refractory industry. He was senior past 
president of the Coke Oven Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Northern Coke 
Research Committee. Until his retirement 
two years ago, Mr. Middleton was general 
manager of the Consett Iron Company’s 
coke and brickworks plant. 
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Record Coal Output.—Coal production, 
deep-mined and opencast, totalled 4,000,000 
tons in the week ending February 24—the 
highest figure recorded this year, despite 
adverse weather. The comparavle figure for 
last year was 3,700,300 tons. 


Allocation of Cocoa Beans.—''he Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council has 
announced a recommended allocation of cocoa 
beans among importing nations for the year 
ending September 30, 1947. The total ex- 
portable surplus, including cocoa butter in 
terms of beans, for 1946-47 is estimated at 
612,320 long tons—slightly less than the pre- 
vious year’s figure of 629,485 long tons. The 
United Kingdom's allocation is 1850 long 
tons, the highest after the United States’ 
4000 long tons. 


Selling Price of Copper.—The Minister of 
Supply has made the Control of Non-Ferrous 
Metals (No.27) (Copper, Lead and Zinc) 
Order 1947, which amends the Control of 
Non-Ferrous Metals (No.26) (Copper, Lead 
and, Zinc) Order 1946 and increases the 
maximum price of copper by £10 per ton. 
The price of high conductivity electrolytic 
copper is therefore increased from £117 to 
£127 per ton. Prices for other forms of 
copper are correspondingly adjusted. In 
quiries concerning the above should _ be 
addressed to the Directorate of Non-Ferrous 
Metals, 20, Albert Street, Rugby. 


Imports from Germany.—The trading with 
the enemy regulations have been lifted as 
from March 4 and private import trade from 
the Anglo-American zones of Germany may 
now be resumed on a limited scale. Only 
essential goods, including chemicals, will be 
imported into Britain. Potash and metals 
will continue to be dealt with on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. Payment for 
goods imported from the two zones will be 
in sterling. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Sundry Matenals Branch, Board of 
Trade, 10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. The 
relaxations are extended also to include the 
Russian zone of Germany. 


I.C.I. 5-day Week.—A five-day week will 
soon be in operation for most I.C.I. (Alkali) 
Division dav workers employed at Winning- 
ton, Lostock, and Wallerscote. The hours 
worked weekly by both day and night shift 
will be reduced. An official statement reads: 
‘“On Monday, March 10, the Alkali Division 
of [.C.I. will reduce the ordinary weekly 
hours of work from 47 to 44 for daw and 
two-shift workers, and from 48 to an average 
of 42 for three-shift workers at the Mid- 
Cheshire works. The great majority of day 
employees will not be required to work on 
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Saturday mornings. At the British Ethyl 
Corporation works at Plumley the reduction 
will begin on March 24. Great efforts wall 
be made by all employees to ensure that the 
weekly output is maintained and if possible 


increased. The weekly earnings of all 
workers will remain unchanged.’’ It 1s 


estimated that about 8000 employees at the 
Mid-Cheshire plant of 1.C.I. will come under 
the new scheme, 


Yeast Workers’ Strike.—The strike of 300 
yeast workers at the Distillers’ Company 
factory, Liverpool, for a 44-hour working 
week, 14 days holiday with pay, and extra 
pay for shift workers, ended on February 
26 when the employees decided to return to 
enable negotiations to be re-opened. Ald. 
Luke Hogan, divisional officer of the Unton 
of Shop Distributive and Allied Workers, who 
advised the men to return, said the firm was 
prepared to listen to the men’s claim but 
was bound by agreements with the Heavy 
Chemicals Joint Industrial Council, which was 
not prepared to make any move until the 
men went back 


Staggered Working Hours.—Referring to 
the proposal to stagger industrial working 
hours, an official of the Dunlop factory at 
Speke thought it was not just a question 


of splitting the labour force in two and 
putting one half on night work and the 


other half on day shift. ‘* That is not what 
the central electricity board want,’’ he said. 
‘* They want to stagger the power load over 
a 24 hour period. We are trying to work out 
a plan to do this now. We have some heavy 
machines which use a lot of electricity and 
some machines which use less. We do not 
want to bring in a lot of women at night- 
time. Probably we will use our heavy 
machines at night, so that the majority of 
our labour force is working in the day-time.’ 


Fatal Laboratory Fire.—A fire in the 
laboratory of British Glues and Chemicals, 
Litd., Newark, recently resulted in the death 
of a chemist, Mr. Richard Henry Riddell, 
while Miss Edna Knight, a laboratory assist- 
ani, was taken in. eritical condition to 
Newark Hospital. The oflice manager saw 
the voung woman rushing from the labora- 
tory in flames, then saw flames issuing from 
the building, and gave the alarm, but heat 
was so intense that the fire brigade was 
unable to enter for over half an hour. When 
firemen, equipped with breathing apparatus, 
went into the burnt-out laboratory they 
found the body of the chemist. What hap- 
pened within the laboratory can be told only 
by the injured assistant when she is suffi- 
ciently recovered to give evidence at the 





adjonrned inquest. 
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Overteas News Slems 


Penicillin price.—The U.S. price _ for 
amorphous penicillin has recently been re- 
duced from 50 to 42 cents per 100,000 unit 
vial. 

Potash Control.—Control over the alloca- 
tion of potash has been terminated in the 
United States. France is to ship 16,000 short 
tons of potash to the U.S.A. in the three 
months ending May. 


Cinchona Bark Control.—The Fresident of 
the United States has asked Congress to ex- 
tend Government control over the allocation 
of cinchona bark and alkaloids beyond the 
end of March when the Second War Powers 
Act expires. 


German Glass Exports.—Ii is reported 
from Prague that representatives of the 
Czechoslovak, Belgian and French glass in- 
dustry are meeting to plan action against 
what is understood to be American-spon 
sored expansion of German glass exports. 


Insulin from Fish.—To date, 500,000 units 
of insulin have been obtained from saltwater 
fish at a new German factory at Weser- 
muende in the British zone, instead of import- 
ing it from the United States and Denmark, 
reports Leipzig radio. 


Rhodesian Lead and Zinc.—Output of the 
Rhodesia Broken Hill plant in January was 
1829 tons of zine and 1255 tons of lead, com- 
pared with 1840 tons of zinc and 1202 tons 
of lead in December. No 
was produced. 


fused vanadiaum 


Platinum Discovery.—Analysis of rock 
specimens discovered in a Government sur- 
vey of part of the Njombe district of Tan- 
ganyika has revealed platinum present ‘‘in 
a concentration which, though uneconomic, 
approaches that of ores commercially work- 
able with platinum at its present price.” 


Invoices on Shipment to Peru.—Consular 
invoices covering shipments to Peru must 
be legalised by the Peruvian Consul before 
the departure of the shipment. Because this 
formality was omitted fines equivalent to 
25 per cent of the value of the goods have 
recently been imposed on JVeruvian im- 
porters from Canada. 


Belgian Copper Up.—In Belgium, the free- 
ing of trade in non-ferrous metals has led 
to an increase in prices (per metric tons,: ex 


works): electrolytic copper costs 20,000 
francs against 19,750 at the beginning of 


January, lead has risen from 10,950 to 12,220 
francs and zinc from 8300 to 12,000 francs. 
The price for tins remained unchanged at 
68,250 francs. 


Belgian Steel for Britain.—The British 
Government’s acceptance of the Belgian 


Government’s offer of 92,000 tons of steel is 
to be followed next week by discussions in 
Brussels between steel experts of the two 
countries as to technical details of delivery. 


Refined Lead Production.—Production of 
refined lead in the United States, from pri- 
mary and secondary sources, was in 1946 
414.381 tons—almost 110,000 tons below 
the 1945 figure because of the strikes which 
crippled operations in the industry. 

Turkish mission for U.S.—A Turkish pur- 
chasing mission is to leave soon for the 
United States to acquire chemical plant, 
including machinery for the preduction of 
6000 tons of nitric acid per annum, cf 2000 
tons of crystallised ammonium nitrate and of 
28,000 tons of nitro-lime fertiliser. 

Uruguayan Linseed.—Cancellation of con- 
tracis for the export of linseed oil owing to 
the recent steep increase in world prices are 
considered likely in Uruguay. The expert 
surplus is estimated at avout 90,000 to 
100.090 tons. out of a total production of 
from 110,000 to 120,000 tons. 


Malayan Rubber Exports.—The United 
Kingdom, importing 19,640 tons, followed by 
the United States, 17,751 tons, again 
headed the list of buyers of Malayan rubber 
during January. Malaya’s rubber exports 
for that month totalled 67,504 long tons—- 
1659 tons less than in December. 


U.S.A. Steel Expansion.—Stcel companies 
in the United States plan to spend 
£112,000,000 for new equipment and facilities 


in 1947; 54 per cent more, expenditure 
than last year. A _ large proportion of 


the current year’s outlay will be for expan- 
sion of the industry’s capacity for sheet and 
strip steel, 


U.S. Insecticide Shortages.—The U.S. in- 
secticide supply position is reported to be 
uncertain; DDT output is handicapped by a 
shortage of chlorine, while lead arsenate out- 
put is hampered by shortages of lead and 
arsenic. Pyrethrum supplies are satisfac- 
tory, but rotenone supplies depend on further 
shipments from Peru. 


U.S. Alkalies Exports.—Almost all export 
orders for U.S. alkalies are being indefinitely 
postponed on account of the present scarcity. 
South American customers. will receive 
priorities for the limited quantities available, 
however. It is reported that a large number 
of industrial plants in these countries are 
threatened with a standstill owing to the 
scarcity of soda ash and caustic soda. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
therein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in ma its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so tered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


GRAPPENHALL CHEMICALS, LTD., 
Warrington. (M., 8/3/47.) January 17, 
£900 debenture, to F. Pitts, Lymm; general 


charge. *Nil. November 21, 1945. 

H. & T. PROCTOR, LTD., Bristol, 
chemical manure manufacturers. (M., 
8/3/47.) January 16, mortgage and charge 


to National Provincial Bank, Ltd., securing 
all moneys due or to become due to the 
Bank; general charge. *£5000. October 22, 
1946. 


NUTILUS PRODUCTS, LTD., Kingston- 
on-Thames, chemists, etc. (M., 8/3/47). 
January 20, £4000 charge, to E. P. Fridaye, 
London; charged on 2 and 4 Victoria Road, 
and 6 Albert Road, Norbiton (formerly 
known as The Victoria Tavern with two 
cottages adjoining stables at rear thereof). 
*£1000. July 19, 1945. 


Receiverships 


Roberts, Orme & Co., Litd., chemical 
manufacturers, etc., Barton Street, Bristol, 
2. (R., 8/1/47). Chas. H. Maggs, C.A., 16 
Clare Street, Bristol, was appointed receiver 
on February 13, 1947, under powers con- 
tained in debenture dated September 21, 1945. 


Grappenhall Chemicals, Ltd., 82 Sankey 
Street, Warrington. (R., 8/1/47.) Eric C. 
Smith, C.A., 44 Brazennose Street, Man- 
chester, was appointed receiver and manager 
on January 30, 1947, under powers contained 
in debenture dated December 31, 1946. 





New chemical notation—Dr. G. M. 
Dyson, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.I.C., originator 
of the proposed new notation for 
organic chemistry, is journeying from 


Loughborough to London on March 19, when 
at 6.15 p.m. he will deliver a lecture at the 
Sir John Cass Technical Institute, Jewry 
Street, Aldgate, E.C.3, on ‘‘ The Dyson 
System of Indexing Organic Compounds.’’ 
An article on this subject was given in THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, February 15, 1947, pp. 
251-254. 
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Company News 


The name of Ciba, Ltd., has been changed 
to Ciba Laboratories, Ltd. Management and 
policy are unchanged. 


An increase in net profit for the year from 
£19,278 to £23,572 was made by British Tin 
Investment Corporation, Ltd. Total dividend 
for the year is 2 per cent (same). 


Viscose Development Co., Lid., reports a 
net profit of £34,292 (£11,480) and has de- 
clared a final dividend of 7 per cent (same), 
making 10 per cent (same). 


The name of Peter Markham (Chemicals), 
Ltd., 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, has 
been changed to Peter Markham, Ltd., as 
from November 13, 1946. 

A profit for the year to November 30 of 
£29,775 (£24,744) was reported by Fairy 
Dyes, Ltd. An ordinary dividend of 74 per 
cent (6 per cent) was recommended. 


Benzol and By-Products C2., Lid.,, 
announces a dividend on 6 per cent Partici- 


. pating Preferred for the half-year to March 


31, 1939. 


Profit of £193,794 (£96,726) is announced 
by Blundell, Spence and Co., Lid. Ordinary 
dividend is 6 per cent (same), plus bonus of 
4 per cent (2). 

Net trading profit of Anchor Chemical Co., 
Ltd., for the year ended November 30, 1946, 
was £87,985 (£53,297). Final dividend has 
been declared of 20 per cent, making 30 per 
cent (same). 


The nominal capital of S. & D. (Estd. 
1783) Chemical Manufacturing Co., Lid., 
Driffield Place, Leeds, 1, has been increased 
beyond the registered capital of £100 by 
£3900 in £1 shares. 

The nominal capital of Silverwood Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., Mandrell Road, London, 8.W.2, 
has been increased beyond the registered 
capital of £1000 by £4000 in £1 ordinary 
shares. 

The nominal capital of South Eastern 
Chemicals, Ltd., 24-5 Main Street, Assing- 
ton, Essex, has been increased beyond the 


registered capital of £100 by £400 in ¢&4 
ordinary shares. 
The nominal capital of Chemical and 


Petroleum Investments, Ltd., 14 Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W.1, has been increased 
beyond the registered capital of £150,000 by 
£50,600 in £1 shares. 


Trading profit for 1946, announced by 
London Aluminium Co., Ltd., totalled 
£147,367. After deducting £3121, being 
profits of Williams (Birmingham) from 


January 1 to liquidation, £24,205 was left. 
Final dividend of 10 per cent, making 20 
per cent, has been declared. 

was made public in June last. 


The company 
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Mine production by Broken Hill South, 
Lid., for the year ended Junc 30, 1946, was 


valued at £1,718,975 (£1,500,335). Net 
profit was £211,970 (£263,981), plus net 
profit from investments section of £109,463 
(£80,507) . 


The nominal capital of Brobat Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., chemical manufacturers, 
etc., 181 Wandsworth Road, London, 5.W.5, 
has been increased beyond the registered 
capital of £2000 by £13,000 in 2s. ordinary 
shares. 

The nominal capital of Cutrilin, Lta., 
chemical manufacturers, eic., Rylstone, 
Holders Hill Crescent, London, N.W.4, has 
been increased beyond the registcred capital 
of £1000 by £4000 in £1 ** B” ordinary 
shares. 


At the annual meeting of English China 
Clays, Ltd., it was stated that increased 
dividends paid by English Clays Lovering 
Pochin and Co., Ltd., had brought net 
revenue up to £48,124 (increase of £14,327), 
enabling an increased Ordinary dividend io 
be recommended of 4 per cent (253 per cent). 

In a preliminary statement in New York 
for 1946, E. I, du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
reports that net earnings were equal to 9.44 
dollars per share (6.29 dollars), which is the 
largest per share earning in its history. 
Dividend for the first quarter of this year 
has been raised to 2 dollars per share (1.25 
dollars). 

Gas, Light and Coke Co., announced a net 
profit on the past year of £995,628 
(£1,187,859). Ordinary dividend was 5 per 
cent (same). Gas sales in 1946 amounted 
to £14,257,571 (£12,252,458); sale of by- 
products, £5,079,919 (£4,481,479) . Cost of 
yas manufacture was £12,770,198 
(#11,167,753) and of distribution £3,637,632 
(22,622,625). Expenditure on maintenance 
and renewal of buildings and plant was 
£500,000 (nil). 


Erection of a pilot plant and substantial 
extensions of existing plant and of the re 
search department were referred to at the 
annual meeting of Borax Consolidated, Ltd. 
The chairman, Mr. D. Abe! Smith. M.C.. 
commented that borax now seemed destined 
lo become a regular ingredient of fertiliser 
mixes, instead of being regarded as purely a 
-pecific cure for the well-defined boron-defi- 
ciency diseases. 

The board of directors of Ciba, of Basle. 
one of Switzerland’s leading chemical 
sroups, decided towards the end of January 
io call upon its shareholders to pay the sum 
of 800 Sw. frs. per registered share, which 
will thus become fully-paid. This measure 
is stated to be due, in the first instance. to 
the group’s need for larger capital as a re- 
sult of a more intensive business activity. 
Part of the new money will undoubtedly be 
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used to expand productive capacity which 
had, of necessity, to be interrupted both at 
home and abroad during the war years. 





New Companies Registered 
North Kent Chemical Co., Ltd. (430,087) .— 


Private company. Capital £250 in £1 shares. 
Mauaufacturers of chemicals, chemical pro- 
ducts, etc. Directors: R. W. Barton and 
b>. G. Barton. Registered office: 100 
Wellington Street, London, §.E.18. 


Chemical and Allied Stocks 


and Shares 

TOCK markets have displayed a strong 

recovery from the setback which resulted 
from the fuel crisis, buyers predominating 
in most sections, with spectacular gains in 
Argentine Rails. British Funds, as an ex- 
ception, were lower on balance. Industrial 
shares came into renewed demand and, 
thovgh the emphasis was on shares of com- 
panies with important overseas interests, 
the rally was broadly based. Rising metal 
and commodity prices in the U.S.A. have 
iad reflection here in higher London prices 
for silver and copper, and the upward trend 
in share values is regarded by many ob- 
servers as part of the inflationary trend in 
world economy. 

Shares of chemical and kindred companies 
moved closely with the day-to-day tendency 





of markets, a sharp reaction on the fuel | 





crisis being followed by a good rally follow- | 


ing the industrial ‘ switch-on.’ {imperial 
Chemical rallied to 44s, 9d., accompanied 


by market talk of a possible increase in the | 
dividend, which for some years has been | 


limited to 8 per cent. 


Dunlop Rubber were 
7ls. €d.; British 


Oxygen Y7s. 6d.; and 
British Match 54s. 6d.; while, reflecting 
satisfaction with the financial results and 
the raising of the distribution from 7} per 


cent to 10 per cent, Borax Consolidated 
were good at 56s. 3d. British Aluminium 


also rallied to 44s. 3d., while the rising 
trend in base metal prices helped Amalga- 
mated Meta] shares (19s. 9d.), and Imperial 
Smelting 20s. 6d. Elsewhere, the higher 
dividend raised British Ropes 2s. 6d. ordin- 
ary to 12s. 3d., while there was also a 
sharp advance to 5s. 73d. in Low Tempera- 
ture Carbonisation 2s, shares accompanied 
by talk of pending developments. 

Iron and steels participated in the rally. 
Babeock & Wilcox were prominent at 
74s. 6d., with Ruston & Hornsby 67s. 3d., 
on the expected big demand for oil engines 
and similar plant. Guest Keen recovered 
to 48s. 3d.; Thomas & Baldwins were 
12s. 9d.; United Steel 26s. 104d.; Stewarts 
& Lloyds 58s. 1}d.; Dorman Long 29s.; and 
Colvilles 25s. 73d. Colliery shares con- 
tinued prominent on break-up value esti- 
mates, with Bolsover 76s. 6d.: Horden 
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TYPE $.300 
REFLEX LEVEL INDICATORS 


This level gauge is so designed that the glass is not 
subjected to high, mechanically applied stresses in 
order to make a tight joint. 

Tightness of the joint is provided by the internal 
fluid pressure so that the glass is evenly loaded and 
free to adjust itself in the gauge body to inequalities 
of expansion. 

Similarly designed gauges are available for 400 
atmospheres (6,000 lbs per square inch pressurc). 


HIGH - PRESSURE 
—— SLEEVE-PACKED COCKS 


The small steel cock illustrated (#,” bore) is suitable 
for a working pressure of 6,000 Ibs per square inch. 
It opens and shuts with a 90° movement of the lever, 
travel being limited by a stop and when open gives 
a straight through uninterrupted full bore passage. 


SERRLRETAGE 


The cock depends for its tightness on a renewable 
compressed asbestos Packing-Sleeve and can be made 
in several sizes with any desired type of connection. 


RICHARD KLINGER LTD 


SIDCUP - KENT -+- TEL: FOOTSCRAY 3022 
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34s. 9d.; Staveley 60s. 6d.; while Powell 
Dufiryn moved up to 28s. 6d. following news 
of the acquisition by the company of further 
non-colliery interests. Higher dividend 
hopes kept General Refractories firm at 
23s. 6d., and Metal Box shares recovered 
to £53. International Combustion shares 
were good on the financial results and share 
** splitting ’’ proposals, the price rising to 
£114. Elsewhere, B. Laporte were 97s, 6d. ; 
Burt Boulton marked 27s.; and W. J. Bush 
91s. British Drug Houses changed hands 
up to close on 6ls., and Greeff-Chemicals 
Holdings 5s. ordinary at 12s. 6d. Morgan 
Crucible at 56s. regained part of an earlier 
decline, while on the 80 per cent distribu- 
tion Blythe Colour 4s. ordinary rose 5s. to 
55s. Glaxo Laboratories shares were £21}. 

Shares of companies connected with plas- 
tics received more attention, Kleemann re- 
maining active and touching 100s. 3d. at 
one time. De La Rue (now DBs. shiares) 
moved up to 75s. British Xylonite were 
£74, and British Industrial Plastics 2s. 
ordinary 8s. 9d. The units of the Distillers 
Co. were 138s., and United Molasses 56s. 3d. 
British Glues & Chemicals 4s. ordinary were 
17s. xd, and Erinoid 5s. shares 14s. 6d. 
Beechams deferred were good at 28s. 6d., 
as were shares of a large number of other 
companies which seem likely to benefit con- 
siderably from the abolition of E.P.T. 
Sangers were 34s., and elsewhere, Turner & 
Newall rallied well at 87s. 6d. Oil shares 
moved higher on balance, Anglo-Iranian 
being £743; Burmah Oil 79s. 44d.; Shell 
£5 3/16, while Lobitos moved up to 78s.; 
and there was a revival of activity in Mexi- 
can Eagle Oil (17s.) on rumours of fresh 
developments. 





British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 


MANCHESTER.—Both production and con- 
sumption of chemical products in the Lanca- 
shire area during recent weeks has been 
seriously affected by the fuel crisis, which 
has naturally left its mark also on new 
business in a good many lines. On the 
whole, however, there has been fairly steady 
pressure for deliveries of materials already 
on order, though it was to he expected 
under the circumstances that these would 
be on a reduced scale. A good many of the 
using establishments have resumed opera- 
tions this week, though in the textile trades 
especially the shortage of coal is interfering 
with a restart and difficult conditions in this 
respect are expected to continue during the 
coming weeks. In ‘the meantime, firm 
prices rule in all sections of the chemical 
market, which during the past few days has 
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been fairly active, with fresh business on 
offer on both home and export accounts 


GLascow.—In the Scottish heavy chemi- 
cal trade business was very quiet during the 
past week, owing to road conditions and 
the cessation of production in many indus- 
tries. Inquiries have been on the usual 
heavy scale for the following chemicals 
which have been in short supply for many 
months: alkalis, salt, and Epsom salts. 
Ageravating the poor supply position in 
most of the products in question is the 
serious shortage of hessian bags, and simul- 
taneously a number of export orders have 
been executed in paper bags; 





Welsh Tinplate 


Modernisation 
£50 Million Scheme Proposed 


MPORTANT benefits to a very large 
I settion of the South Wales tinpiate in- 
dustry are expected to result from the for- 
mation of the Steel Company of Wales, 
with a capital of approximately £50 million 
to co-ordinate, modernise and develop some 
of the largest plants in South Wales.- The 
companies participating are Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins, Guest Keen & Baldwins Iron 
& Steel Ce., Ltd., Guest Keen & Nettle- 
folds, Ltd., Llanelly Associated Tinplate 
Companies and John Lysaght, Ltd. Other 
companies may later become associated with 
the scheme, which has the full support of 
the Iron and Steel Federation. 

Mr. EK. H. Lever, chairman of Richard 
Thomas «& Baldwins, said that the Steel 
Company of Wales, provided it received the 
approval of the Steel Board, would unuder- 
iake the planning, erecting and manage- 
ment of new hot strip and cold reduction 
plants and would control the marketing in 
home and world markets. It was not a 
financial merger but a co-operative effort 
on the parts of proprietors, managers, tech- 
nicians and workers to raise the quality and 
reduce the price of sheets, tinplates and 
other products. From an engineering point 
of view, the modernisation of the mills con. 
cerned could be completed in 2} to 3 years, 
but it would rest with the Government to 
decide the degree of priority to be accorded 
tu the project. 


A British delegation is expected in Brussels 
on Monday, March 10 to discuss supplies of 
steel from Belgium to Great Britain. It will 
comprise Mr. J. Penton, of the Treasury, 
and Capt. H. Read, of the Iron and Steel 
Corporation. It is understood that Britain 
wishes to import 100.000 tons of steel from 
Belgium. 
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‘Zinc (metal) granulated AnalaR 


typifies the care taken to present 
every B.D.H. product for lab- 
oratory use in the most suitable 
form for its purpose. 


It is uniformly reactive and 
adequately sensitive, and we 
recommend it particularly for 
use in the determination of 
arsenic by the Gutzeit method. 


Zinc (metal) containing copper ts 
available also for the Gutzeit test. 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 


B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
POOLE DORSET 


Telephone : Poole 962 Telegrams : Tetradome Poole 





Zn/1 
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ARE YOU WASTING 
EXISTING EQUIPMENT? 





MAKE YOUR FILING SYSTEM DO 
ITS JOB BETTER—AND OTHERS 
IN ADDITION 





Every business has one basic piece of equipment. 
That’s its filing system. 


But nowadays it’s more than a place to file (and 
find) letters. That is still its big job—and a very 
important one, too! But it can be much more. 


It can | be, that is, if it’s Shannograph. 


Here is why : Shannograph is the flat-top, charted, 
suspended filing system. The flat-top, running 
the full length of the folder, gives you room for full 
name and address, telephone number, and any 
other details you want handy for reference. Signals 
give other visible information—when to look for a 
reply, when to write again . . . and so on. 


And the charting ? That’s to ensure the impos- 
sibility of error. The first letter of the name is 
colour-charted. So is the second. ‘‘B” simply 
can’t get into “CC” without the eye instantly 
detecting the error. Nor can Brown precede Booth. 


Next—suspension. Every Shannograph file is 
separately suspended, steel on steel. No “* bunch- 
ing.” No thumb-fumbling. No touching the 
sides or bottom. Hence you have speed, neatness 
and economy. 


Now ... you’ve been thinking mainly of letter- 
filling. But what about invoices? What about 
progressing jobs ? How about advertising records, 
sales records, accounts, stocks ... there are a 
hundred different uses for Shannograph—any one 
of which will pay the moderate cost over and over 
again. 

The box below is to save you time and typing. 
Send it off now pinned to your letter heading. 
Then we will give you fuller information of Shanno- 
graph’s unique properties. 


EXECUTIVES You-will be parti- 
* cularly interested in 
Shannograph and its specialised applications to 
your activities. 


3 CSiamOn iT) — 






SS BP IP SS ee SE SS > 
BLE SOE REE LL EES 
THE SHANNON LIMITED, 

226, SHANNON CORNER, 
NEW MALDEN, 
SURREY. 
I am interested in the above system, 





for correspondence and............:..46. 





‘Seer eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee 


(Attach this to your letter-heading) 
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Patents in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. l’riuted copies of specifications accepted 
may be obtained from the Patent Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2., at 1s. each. Numbers given under 
“ Applications for Patents’ are for reference in all correspondence up to acceptance of the complete specification. 


Complete Specifications Open to Caget. January 17, 1941. 3181/46. 


Public Inspection Production of textile filaments, fibres, and 


Soldering in an atmosphere of protective nae Sg 88 ¥" oy 9 a a 
vas.—Brown, Boveri, & Cie., A.-G. July 4, posasnen. merce Ss, bus I a 
945. 30516/45 Polymerisation of ethylene.—Carbide & 
/ | Carbon Chemicals Corporation. July 22, 
Heat treatment of magnesium base alloys. ose onan! : 
nese aalP : : Se 1943. 13668/44. 
Aluminium Co. of America. December 16, ' ar ? ' Pa? 
1044. 34676/46 Separation and purification of stereoiso- 
723. ‘ ) 1/40, . ° ° 
sais meric hydrophenanthrene carboxylic acids 
Monoalkamine esters of substituted pyr- 


. and ring homologues thereof.—Ciba, Ltd. 

role-3-carboxylic acids.—American Cyana- July 6, 1945. 31020-21/45. 

mid Co, July dl, 1943. 12044; 44. Manufacture of dibenzanthrone compounds. 
Manufacture of organic compounds.— Kk. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Febru- 
British Celanese, Ltd. July 3, 1945. ary 23, 1944. 4576/45. 

19748/ 46. Stabilised synthetic resins.—K. 1. du Pont 
Cyclic polymers of dimethyl silanone.— de Nemours & Co. July 4, 1945. 19449/46. 

British Thomson-Houston Co., Lid. October Separating mixed solid fatty acids from 

29, 1942. 17943; 43. +: animal fat.—Emery Industries, Inc. July 
Tolymers of  dimethylsilanone.—British 29. 1940. 35154/46. 


Thomson-Houston Co., Lid. October 29, Scparating the components of a_ liquid 
7( JA‘ , - : 

1942. 17944/43. es system or solution.—Emery Industries, Inc. 
Synthetic waxes.—British ‘Thomson- 


November 22, 1941. 35299/46. 
Houston Co., Lid. July 4, 1945. 19940/46. . 


Wax-resin compositions.—British Thom | 
scn-Houston Co., Ltd. July 4, 194°. TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 
sn 50. 2 im Free Running White Powder 

Resinous compositions.—British Thom- a th 
son-Houston Co., Lid. July 4, 1945. 20063/46. Price and sample on application to : 


Drying varnishes or other substances PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 


forming coatings on objects.—J, L. G. 



































J. M. STEEL & Co., Ltd. 




















| | 


























Abrasives Dehydrated Castor Oil | Polishing Rouge Sodium Sulphate desiccated 
Acidproof Cements Diam iumphosphate Potassium Bichromate Solvents 
Antioxidants Ethyl Cellulose Preservatives for Glues, etc.| Strontium Salts 
Asplit impervious Cement French Chalk Resins (synthetic) Synthetic Glues 

| Barytes Substitute Lead Nitrate Rubber Accelerators Talc rad ¢ 
Carbonate of Potash Manganese Borate Sodium Acetate eee 4 ae aes 
Caustic Potash (all grades) Methy! Cellulose Sodium Bichromate Thio Urea 

Cellulose Adhesives Methylene Chloride Sodium Chlorate Wax Substitutes 
Coumarone Resin Oxalic Acid and Salts Sodium Nitrate Wood Flour 

| Cryolite (Synthetic) Plasticisers Sodium Nitrite Zinc Chloride, Etc., etc. 








Head Office: | Branch Office : 
“Kern House ’’ 36/38, Kingsway, | 51, South King Street, 
LONDON, W.C.2 | MANCHESTER 2. 





Telephone: 
Holborn 2532-3-4-5 Blackfriars 0083/84 
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“POSTLIP” / 


(No. 633 Mill) | 


ENGLISH 


—s 


-— > 








PAPERS 
4| White and All sizes, | 
4|\ Grey, Plain, Squares, 
Antique, Circles and 
4| Crinkl ed, FoldedF ilter 
and Rolls made 
4| Embossed. to order 
1| Pure Filteringsfor See report of TESTS 
de b 
| Laboratory Work, > SS 


jiand in quantities 
|\for all Industrial 
purposes. 


FILTER 





copy of which wil] be 
application 
together with free 

samples if required. 








Postlip Filterings ~ oes by all the leading Wholesale 


atory De alers 











EVANS ADLAKD & Co., Ltd.| 





POSTLIP MILLS 
j|WINCHCOMBE, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND | 

















UDACTAN 


ANALYTICAL 


REAGENTS 
WITH 


ACTUAL 
BATCH 


ANALYSIS 


* B.I.F. STAND A.1094 

















LONDEX 


REMOTE FLOW 
INDICATOR 
if Flow ceases: 


(1) Motor tripped 
automatically 


(2) Visual! signal 
Ask for leaflet 
102/C.A. 








oe FLOATLESS LIQUID 
wee [0s LEVEL CONTROL 
——---- if For 

a @ Recording 

@ Drainage 
@ Signalling @ Storage 
*‘ LECTRALEVEL’ 
SYSTEM 


@ Pumps 
supper @ Valves 





—j MOTOR 





PUMP 














= JSUCTION Ask for leaflet 
94/C.A. 





LONDEX LTD 


a 
207 ANERLEY ROAD LONDON  S.€.20 














SODIUM 
ALUMINATE 


ALITY FOR 
OFTENING 





WATER $ 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


AST and far-reaching developments in the range 
raduatry me productions and markets of the Cheonical 
pee that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
be of great importance in the future and one 
- by will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 
Enrol with the 7.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E, Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including — 


FOUR ** MACNAB ”’ PASSES 


an 
THREE FIRST PLACES 

Write to-day for the “ Engineers’ Guide to Success "’— 
free—containing the world’s widest choice of Engineeri 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemi 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





SIR JOHN CASS TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Jewry Street, Aldgate, E.C.3. 
A Public Lecture on 
THE DYSON SYSTEM 


OF 
INDEXING ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 
will be delivered by 
G. M. DYSON, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.I.C. 
on Wednesday, March 19th, 1947, at 6.15 p m. 
Chairman : 
Prof. E. E. Turner, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S., F.R.I1.C. 


Admission is free without ticket, but it would be 
helpful if those wishing to attend would send their 
names in advance to the Principal. 














SITUATIONS VACANT 


UYER. London manufacturing chemists invite 

applications for post of Chemical Buyer. The duties 
will consist of the purchasing of heavy and fine chemicals 
from sources both at home and abroad. Previous experi- 
ence in a similar capacity essential. Apply stating age, 
qualifications and salary required to Box 436, DORLAND, 
18, Regent Street, 8.W.1. 


HEMICAL Process Worker. Ciba Laboratories 

Limited, Horsham, Sussex, require a skilled chemical 
process worker with experience of Fine Chemical manu- 
facture from pilot scale to full production. Reply with 
details of age, education, experience and salary required 
to WORKS MANAGER, Ciba Laboratories, Ltd., Horsham, 
Sussex. 


HE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES, LTD., Laboratory 

Chemicals Group, Poole, invite applications from 
recent graduates in Chemistry or Associates of The Royal 
Institute of Chemistry for vacancies in their Analytical 
Laboratory. 

Preference will be given to applicants having some 
knowledge of micro-analytical and physical methods, or 
organic analysis. 

Salary on scientific staff scale according to age and 
experience. 

Apply, giving full details to 

THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
B.D.H. Laboratory Chemicals Group, 
POOLE. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


Ci EMIST, young, qualified in Detergents, Disinfec- 

fectants, Polishes, etc., to carry out test, experiments 
and supervise process in works in Birmingham. Per- 
manency for right man. Applications must be accompanied 
by fullest details of experience, references, age and salary 
required, which will be treated in strict confidence. Box 
~Y: 2432, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 

.C.4. 


[ MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED are 
seeking to fill the following vacancies on their established 
staff at the locations mentioned. Salaries offered will be in 
accordance with qualifications and experience. Appli- 
cations should be made in writing to I.C.I., Ltd., Central 
Staff Department, Black Fan Road, Welwyn Garden City, 
Herts., for standard application form mentioning in the 
first instance, age, qualifications, experience, and specific 
vacancies in which applicants are interested. 
GENERAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
(1) CHEMISTS, ist or 2nd class Honours degrees. Ex- 
perjence in Organic, Physical or inorganic chemistry, 
at least 2 years research experience. For Research 
Dept., Widnes, Lancs., which undertakes both 
industrial and fundamental research. Age not over 


35. 

(2) CHEMISTS, ist or 2nd class Honours degrees. 
Some industrial experience in Plant Management. 
For plant management in factories on Merseyside 
at Birmingham and Billingham. Research ex- 
perience not essential. Age not over 35. 

(3) CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, at least A.M.I.Chem.E. 
standard. For Chemical Engineering Research or 
Factory Control. Industrial or research experience 
desirable. The majority of these vacancies are on 
Merseyside. Age not over 35. 

(4) CHEMISTS, ist or 2nd class Honours degrees and 
some industrial experience preferably in related 
subjects, for technical service work in connection 
with Water Sewage and effluent treatment. Based 
on Merseyside. Age not over 35. 

BILLINGHAM DIVISION 

Successful candidates will be based at Billingham-on- 

Tees, Co. Durham. 

(1) BIO-CHEMIST (M or F), 1st or 2nd class Honours 
degree. For General Bio-chemical Work, including 
Water Treatment and effluent problems. Age 
preferably under 35. 

(2) CHEMISTS (M or F), Ist or 2nd class Honours 
degrees. With experience in any branch of 
Chemistry. For research work or plant manage- 
ment. Age preferably under 35. 

(3) CHEMISTS (M or F). Pass degrees or equivalent 
for work in Research Department. Age preferably 
under 30. 

(4) PAINT TECHNOLOGIST (M), ist or 2nd class 
Honours degree in Chemistry: At least 6 years 
experience in the paint industry. For work in 
Development Department. Age preferably under 


DYESTUFFS DIVISION 

(1) CHEMISTS, ist or 2nd class Honours degrees and a 
minimum of 2 years research experience in Physical 
or Organic Chemistry. For Research Department, 
Manchester 

METALS DIVISION 

(3) CHEMIST, ist or 2nd class Honours degree and 
research experience for Electro Mechanical Prob- 
lems. In Research Department, Witton, Birming- 
ham. Age preferably under 35. 

(4) ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, University degree or 
A.R.I.C. and preferably experienced in Water 
Analysis. For Research Department, Witton, 
Birmingham. Age 25-30. 

LEATHERCLOTH DIVISION 

Successful candidates will be based on Hyde, Cheshire 
area. 

(1) CHEMISTS, ist or 2nd class Honours degrees and 
with research experience in either organic or in- 
organic Chemistry. For work in Research 
Department. 

(2) PATENT OFFICER, degree in Chemistry or 
Engineering. Experience of British, United States 
and German patent practice and working knowledge 
of German language. Age 30-45. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


ECHNICAL Translator. A vacancy occurs with one 

of the leading Swiss Dyestuff and Chemical Manu- 
facturers for a Technical Translator. Applicants with at 
least B.Sc., or similar standard, and willing to reside 
in Switzerland should apply giving details of past 
experience, age, salary required to Box 2429, THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


WANTED, Export Manager, experienced in chemical 
and essential oil trade. Box No. 2427, THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





SITUATION WANTED 


BIccHEMIST working in charge of Industrial Solvents 

factory, experienced in research work on industrial 
fermentation as well as in the manufacture of power 
alcohol, vinegar, food-yeast, brewing liquors, etc., seeks 
a change. Willing to go anywhere. Write, stating 
terms to Box No. 2431, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. 

NEW 100 gaiis. Vertical open-top Stainless Steel Storage 
Tanks, approx. 3 ft. dia. by 3 ft. deep. 

NEW 100 galls. Vertical open-top Stainless Steel Storage 
Tanks, as above, but mounted in mild steel trolley 
with castor wheels. 

NEW 50 galls. Vertical open-top Stainless Steel Storage 
Vessels, approx. 1 ft. 11 in. dia. by 3 ft. deep. 

NEW 50 galls. Vertical open-top Stainless Steel Storage 
Vessels, as above but mounted in mild steel trolley 
with castor wheels. 

NEW 20 galls. Vertical open-top Stainless Steel Storage 
Vessels, with loose fitting lid. 

NEW 12 galls. Vertical open-top Stainless Steel Storage 
Vessels with loose fitting lid. 

10 galls. ail welded open-top Stainless Steel Boiling Pans, 
mounted on pedestal base: suitable for 15 Ibs. 
working pressure, fitted with pressure gauge 
(as new). 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD., 
STANNINGLEY. near LEEDS, and 
SUNBEAM ROAD, PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.10. 


CHARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, horti- 
cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government. —THOS, 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “‘ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, ** Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.”’ 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


Phone: Staines 98. 

ILTER Press, 24 chamber, 24 in. sq., C.I. plates and 

frames. Aluminium Mixing Pan for light liquids 6 ft. 
dia. by 3 ft. deep. Wood Tanks, 9 ft. by 3 ft. by 3 ft. 
34 in. Timber. 200 galls. Earthenware Stainless Mixer. 
Jacketed Enamelled Cylinder, 18 ft. long by 2 ft. dia., 
4 cwt. Platform Scales by Fairbanks. 

ARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD. 
STAINES. 


NCLINED Ball Mills, belt or motor driven. Ball casing 

approximately 184 in. dia. by 6} in. wide, 1,000 cu. in. 
volume 50 r.p.m. 27 in. cube overall dimensions. 
ARBLASTER & Co Ltd., King’s Hill, Wednesbury, Staffs. 


M°:: Jacketed “ Autoclave” 4 ft. 6 in. ID by 6 ft. 

deep, inlet 14 in. top with bolted cover, 4 in. 
bottom outlet, mounted on four legs. Tested hydraulic 
100 Ibs. Price £80. Thompson & Son (Millwall), Ltd., 
Cuba Street, London, E.14. 


METAL Powders and Oxides. came Limited, 167, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


UANTITY of Jeyes’ Concentrated Sterilising Fluid 
packed in one-gallon cans. Quotation, sample and 
formula on request. 
CARBOT LIMITED, 
201, Long Lane, London, S.E.1. 
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FOR SALE 


SPECIAL OFFER—LOW PRICED CHEMICAL PLANT. 
NEW & RECONDITIONED UNITS— 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

WATSON Laidlaw Swan Neck Hydro. Steel basket 

42 in. dia., £125. 
Vertical Scrubber. 3 ft. 9 in. dia. 10 ft. high Pot 
Scrubbers. 
Hurrell Homogeniser. Model “ B ”’ 12 in. dia. Impeller. 


£75. 

Jacketed Chamber or Trolley Dryer. 30 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. 

Plastic/Clay Extruder. Barrel 4 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. 
8 in. dia. £100. ‘ 

Two H.P. Impregnating Vessels. 7 ft. 6 in. dia., 4 ft. 
deep, including bolted cover. One cast iron similar 


vessel. £125 each. 
New Gas Holder. 350 cu. ft. 9 ft. dia., 7 ft. 6 in. deep. 


£150. 

Strainer or Filter Vessel. 2 ft. dia. 3ft.deep. £25. 

Nickel Tubed Single Effect Evaporator. 12 ft. high, 
3 ft. dia., fitted 695 nickel tubes. # in. bore. Pressure 
unit. £350. 

Good & Menzies Box Type Condenser. 6 ft. 7 in. high, 
2 ft. wide, 2 ft. 8 in. deep. Fitted 473 brass tubes ¢ in. 
bore. £125. 

a Regulus Acid Valves. Flanged 3 in. bore. 

eac 

Sulphonating Mixer. Heavy C.I. unit 4 ft. 9 in. dia., 

ft. 6in. deep. £140. 

600 Ibs. High Pressure Horizontal Mixing Autoclave. 
10 ft. long inclusive domed ends. 3 ft. 7in. dia. End 
pulley and gear drive. Unit fitted heavy paddle mixing 
gear. 0. 

Stainless Filter Vessel. 1 ft. 6 in. dia., 1 ft. 6 in. deep. 
Bolted cover. £35. 

Ten NEW “‘ Petco ’’ Solvent Refiners or Recovery Units. 
Cabinet size, £100 each. 

Eleven ‘** Driver ’’ Automatic Powder Weighing) Filling 
Machines. Latest type. Operate on photo-ray cut-off 
principle. Hopper feed, condition as new. 

Foxry Trichlorethylene Continuous Degreaser. A.C. 
Motor driven. Monel metal baskets on endless chain. 
NEW condition. £750. 

ONE Double Roll Edge Runner Mills. 4 ft. 6 in. dia. 
Rolls 2 ft. 6 in. by 8 in. face. Under bevel gear driven. 


£120. 
Horizontal Copper Laboratory Mixing Still or Autoclave. 
1 ft. dia., 2 ft. long. £25. 

Fourteen Horizontal Sterilising Retorts. Welded 1 ft. 
9 in. by 1 ft. 6in. high, 8 ft. 3in. long. Quick — end 
doors. Capacity 14 doz. pint bottles. £60 each 

Single Punch Pelleting Machine on Stand. Belt drive 

Two Retorts/Autoclaves. 2 ft. 7} in. dia., 5 ft. 9 in. 
long. Tested holes. £45 each. 

Two Fully Jacketed Evaporating Trays. 10 ft. 6 in. 
by 6 ft. top, tapering to 6 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. bottom, 1 ft. 
8 in. deep. £80 each. 

Automatic Pressure Steriliser or Cooker. For canned 
products. Output 60 cans per min., 220 deg. F. Two 
vertical riveted vessels 5 ft. dia. 16 ft. 8 in. overall 


height. £250. 
Manlove Disinfector Unit. Jacketed 3 ft. dia., 4 ft. 
a: C.I. Degreaser Unit. 4 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 4 in. by 16 ft. 


3 in. long. 

igh. 

"Coil —— Tank. (swill tank). 5 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 
14 ft. 

Two Coll Heated Tanks (swill tanks). 4 ft. by 4 ft. by 
14 ft. deep. 

Mixer. 6 ft. dia. revolving pan. Underdriven. £250. 

Four Fondant Creamers/Mixers. 4 ft. 6 in. dia., copper 
pans. Coil-heated. Under bevel gear driven. £150 each. 

Stainless Steel Jacketed Cooling Tray. Approx. 24 ft. 
long, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 in. deep. Tray fitted cross baffles. 
£75. 


Selection only from stock. Immediate delivery. Low 
prices for prompt sale. Illustrations or blueprints for 
most items. Offered subject unsold. Inspection at :-— 
HODSON & CO (Machinery), LTD., Chemical Plant Dept., 
Spring Mills, Tottington, Nr. Bury, Lancs. 

Tel: Tottington 123/4. 
100 20 LEAD LINED BOXES suitable for 
- Acid Vats, dimensions 14 in., 18 in., 23 in. 
deep. Box. No 2425, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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FOR SALE 
MORTON, SON & WARD, LTD. 


OFFER 
SELECTED ITEMS FROM STOCK. 

ONE—100 g.p.h. Alfa Laval Centrifugal Separator, type 
3024 with in-built pump and motor, 400/3/50 
cycles. 

TWO—New and unused Steam Jacketed Mixers with 
M.S. Pans, 3 ft. dia. by 3 ft. deep, 100 Ibs. w.p. 
overdriven agitating gear. 

ONE—Vertical Open top underdriven M.S. Mixing Pan 
for heavy materials, 4 ft. 6 in. dia., by 2 ft. 3 in. 
deep. 

ONE—Vertical Air Receiver 6 ft. 6 in. dia. by 6 ft. deep, 
dished ends 4 in. plate, riveted construction, 100 
lbs. per sq. in. w.p. 

ONE—Vertical Air Receiver 3 ft. 9 in. dia. by 5 ft. high 
by # in. riveted plate, 100 Ibs. per sq. in. w.p. 

ONE—Vertical Air -q-~yrtg 2 ft. 6 in. high by 2 ft. dia. 
100 Ibs. per sq. in. w.p. 

ONE—Welded Steam Jacketed Boiling Pan 2 ft. 4 in. 
dia. by 2 ft. 4 in. deep, 40 Ibs. per sq. in. w.p. 

ONE Mtr y “Ste am Jacketed Boiling Pan 2 ft. dia. 

ft. deep. 

THR EE We Ilded Enclosed Rectangular Storage Tanks, 
1,100 galls. capacity. 

ONE—Welded Enclosed Rectangular Storage Tank, 
500 galls. capacity 7 ft. by 4 ft. by 3 ft 

ONE—Welded Enclosed Rectangular Storage Tank, 
230 galls. capacity 5 ft. by 3 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. 

ONE—All-electric ‘ STREAMLINE ’ Oil Filtering Plant, 
type O8L, 230 volts, 1 p.h. 50 cycles supply. New 
condition. 

ONE—Tangye Duplex Boiler Feed Pump 2} ft. by 4 ft. 
by 3 ft. 

ONE—4 in. Centrifugal Pump by Pulsometer, mounted 
on cast iron bedplate, pulley drive. 

THREE—Multi-tubular Condensers, 138 sq. ft. surface, 
C.1. Bodies, brass tubes } in. bore. 


MORTON, SON & WARD, LTD. 
Walk Mill, Dobecross, Nr. Oldham. 
* Phone —Saddleworth 437. 


B. t&. &. 


(1) 125 gall. capacity Stainless Steel Steam-jacketed 
Hand-tilting Mixer by Adlam, Bristol ; pan, 3 ft. 6 in. 
dia. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep with dished bottom ; stainless 
steel stirring gear. As new. 

(2) 10 gall. capacity Stainless Steel Steam-jacketed 
Mixer by Brierley Collier & Hartley ; pan, 1 ft. 6 in. 
dia. by 11 in. deep, rise-and-fall motion to pan; 
stainless mixing gear. (Seven available). 

B.C.S. (ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS) LTD., 
TAFFS WELL, nr. CARDIFF. 
*Phone : Taffs Well 296 


2 Vertical Stearine Presses 

1 Hydraulic Baling Press 

2 Shirtliffe Baling Presses 

48 in. Belt-driven Hydro 

42 in. Under-driven Hydro 

36 in. Iwel Steam-driven Extractor 

10 in, 2-roll Bone Mill 

Jacketed Mixing Pan, 7 ft. dia., 9 ft. deep 

7 various Filter Presses 

2 Haden Calorifiers 

Several Copper-built Enclosed Tanks 

14 Welded Steel Enclosed Oil Tanks 

7 Open-top Oil Storage Tanks. 

18 in. 4-roll Toothed Crusher, belt and gear driven 

Ball-bearing Gravity Conveyor, 6 in. pitch, 14 in. wide, 
8 ft. lengths 

Band Conveyors, 30 ft. and 40 ft. centres by 12 n. wide 

12 Vertical Weir & Hall Steam Pumps 

Several small Steam-jacketed Copper Pans 

Plate and Frame Filter Press, 19 in. square. 

Small Jacketed Filter Press 

Wood Filter Press, 24 in. by 28 in. 

Three C.1. Sectional Tanks 

Broom Wade Compressor with Receiver 

Aluminium Storage Vessel 

Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in. Silex lined, 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch. 

Write: RICHARD SIZER, LIMITED, ENGINEERS, 

CUBER WORKS, HULL. 
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FOR SALE 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS, 

To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 308, 
dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 
Springfield Mills Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 





SERVICING 


G BINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, Lr 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams : Kenmii’ 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills. — 
THOS, HILL-JONES, LTD., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams : ~ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone 3285 East. 


ONDON FIRM offers complete service packing pow- 
ders of all descriptions, also liquids and chemicals. 
Long runs only. Containers and packing cases for home 
and export, made on premises. Near to docks. Own 
rail sidings. Box No. 2331, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 

Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


PULVERISING and a 2 raw materials 
DOHM LTD., 167, Victoria wile London, 8.W.1 


EPAIRS to all types of Laboratory Equipment 
promptly executed. 
R. GEE & CO., 


1257, Pershore Road, 
sirmingham. 





WANTED 


ASEIN. Large or small quantities required. Must 
be Lactic. Any mesh. Box No. 2430, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


AUSTIC SODA—Wanted Spot Lots of 5 tons and 

upwards solid or flake. Bornetr & Co., General 
Chemical Engineers, 7, Idol Lane, London, E.C.3 
Mansion House 2992. 


ANTED Nickelformate for export purposes. Box 
No. 2424, THE CHEMICAL AGF, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, F.C.4. 


Wasted.— Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots, 
box No. 2126, THE CHEMICAL AVE, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


WORKING NOTICES 


YDROMETER or Specific Gravity Estimating 

Apparatus. British Patent No. 404,564. The owner 
of this Patent desires to grant licences to manufacture 
thereunder on reasonable terms or will sell the entire 
British Patent Rights. Apply BROMHEAD & Co., 
Chartered Patent Agents, 19-23, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C.4. 


TH E proprietor of British Patent No. 557,290, entitled 
* Process for Purifying contaminated mineral oils 
and waxes,’ offers same for licence or otherwise to 
ensure practical working in Great Britain. Inquiries to 
SINGER, EHLERT, STERN & CARLBERG, 28, East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, U.S.A. 


TH E Proprietor of Patent No. 504543 for “‘ [mprove- 
ments in or relating to Hard Metal Alloys,”’ is desirous 
of negotiating with interested parties with a view to 
promoting the full commere ial development of this 
invention in the United Kingdom by way of the grant of 
licences or otherwise on reasonable terms. Please address 
communications to BLACKBURN & POLLETT, First Avenue 
House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 


DWARD RUSHTON, 
(Established 1855). 


SON AND KENYON 





Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY, 

York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 








Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester 





PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 

ING’S PATENT AGENCY, LTD., (B. T. King, 

A.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: City 6161. 





Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 








CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


TANKS -— VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. “z3"° 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 

















ALL TYPES OF 
OY ANTI-CORROSIVE, 
ALKALI AND 
| ANTI-RESISTING 


PAINT 





EST, 1769 


| 
| | (TRADE MARK) 








DENTON & JUTSUM. 
BOW COMMON: LONDON: E.3 


Phone : EASt 3222/5 
Grams: Dentonius, Bochurch, London 
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DECOLORISING 


Carbon 


All grades for all trades "izhest Efficiency 


Lowest Prices 
Granular Carbon for Solvent Recovery 
Regeneration of Spent Carbon 
Write for samples and quotations. 


Tel: Woolwich 1158 (2 lines). Grams: Scofar, Wol, London. 


FARNELL CARBONS LIMITED 
Conduit Road, Plumstead, London, S.E.1I8 








SUBA-SEAL 


STOPPERS fr CARBOYS 


DEMIJOHNS - WINCHESTERS 
BOTTLES: VIALS - TUBES. 


WILLIAM FIREEMAIN 


& COMPANY Dood 
SUBA SEAL WORKS, PEEL ST., BARNSLEY. 
Tel.: 3779 Grams: Subaseal Barnsley 























KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the manufacture of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans etc. it is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|! 


























DISCOVERY 


Europe’s leading science magazine. 

Scientists writing in non- specialist 

language describe their work in the 

various branches of science and 
technology. 


Single copies, 1/6 monthly 
Annual subscription, 19/= post free 


JARROLD & SONS, Ltd. 
EMPIRE PRESS, NORWICH 
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VACUUM PUMPS 


For Medium and Ultra High Vacuum 
Laboratory and Industrial sizes 


CM OX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 














Empty Barrels & Drums 


GENERAL AND EXPORT 
COOPERS 
AND 
DRUM RE-CONDITIONERS 


T.H. FIELDING &SONS LTD. 


CLARENCE ROAD ° HUNSLET~: LEEDS 
Phone: 22675 Branch Works at Hull 






































Telephone : Telegraphte 
Address: 


Clercay wall 
2908 “‘Gasthermo, ” 
The ate oe Smith, London. 
BRITISH MADE 


SGiotoney. om, a THROUGHOUT 
Wf you use neat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 
180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.! 


Thermometer Manufacturers ( Mercury in Glass Type) 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory, Apharatus Manufacturers. 





’ 














We are actual producers of 


COPPER 


ACETATE, ARSENATE, ARSENITE, 
ACET O- ARSENITE, CARBONATE, 
CHLORIDE, O XYCHLORIDE, 
OXIDES, SULPHATES, and Special 


COMPOUNDS 


METALLURGICAL CHEMISTS LIMITED 


GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 
orks: 
Tower Bridge Chemical Works, London, S.E.| 
Talbot Wharf Chemical Works, Port Talbot 

















“LION BRAND ”’ 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Ete. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD, 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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-NITRALLOY STEELS 


Nitrogen case hardened by the 
NITRALLOY patent process, 
SURFACE HARDNESS 1050-1150 
Brinell—‘“‘the hardest Metal Sur- 
face known to man.’’ Write now 
for full particulars. 


NITRALLOY LTD. 


25, TAPTONVILLE RD., SHEFFIELD, 10. 
Phone: 60689, Grams: Nitralloy, Sheffield 




















THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


Famed for its excellent Technical 
Books department 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 


Ge tT FOR BOOKS * * 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (l6 lines) + Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 
i ee 
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LIQUID FILLING MACHINES 


FOR BARRELS, CANS AND DRUMS 


BARREL WASHING MACHINES 


SAFETY ELECTRIC HAND 
LAMPS AND TORCHES 


BARREL & CAN INSPECTION 
TORCHES s¢'g 


VACUUM & PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES 


FOR SPIRIT STORAGE TANKS 


Send for illustrated lists 


+ 
aalre ’ 


SOUTHFIELD ROAD + ACTON 
LONDON, W.4. 
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— SPRAYING 
EOI AR OA KS MACHINES 


for FA CT AEYWASHING 


The “* FOUR OAKS ”’ way of 
quick and easy Limewashing, 
Colourwashing, Distempering 
and Disinfecting. 








SPRAYING MACHINE 
is made in two sizes, 
18 galls. and 30 galls. 


Catalogues free 





All Prices are 
subject to con- 
ditions prevail- | 
ing at the time 
Orders are re- 
ceived. 


as 


Sole Manufacturers : 


Four Oaks tar a Four Oaks, BIRMING WX 
W. C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 
Telegrams : 


Telephone : 
= Sprayers, Four Oaks.”’ 


305 Four Oaks. 











White Distilled 
Linseed Oil 
Fatty Acid 


With an lodine value of over 180 
(Hanus Method) 


and other 


FATTY ACIDS 
produced by 








Hydrostatic 


CONTENTS GAUGE 


for 


TANK STORAGE INDICATION 
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DON KIN 


COMPRESSORS 
for GAS or AIR 


High Speed 
Vertical Reciprocating Type 




















Splash Lubrication 
Water cooled Cylinders 


Hand Unloading device 


Easy Accessibility 
to working parts 


Robust Construction 


THE BRYAN DONKIN GO. LTD. 
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